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VOL. IV* 



TO 



JAMES SKENE, Esa, 



AshesHd, EUricke Forest. 
An ancient Minstrel sagely said^ 
'' Where is the life which late we led ?"~ 
That motley down in Arden wood^ 
Whom humorous Jaques with envy view'd. 
Not even that down could amplify. 
On this trite text, so long as I. 
Eleven years we now may tdl. 
Since we have known eadi other wdl ; 
Since^ riding side by side^ our hand 
First drew the voluntary brand ; . 



4 INTEODUCTION 

And sure^ through many a: varied scene, 

Unkindness never came between. 

Away these winged years have flown. 

To join the mass of ages gone ; 

And though deep mark'd, like all below. 

With chequer'd shades of joy and woe ; 

Though thou o'er realms and seas hast rang'd, 

Mark'd cities lost, and ^empires diang'd. 

While here, at home, my narrower ken 

Somewhat of manner saw, and men ; 

Thowgh varying wishes, hopes, and fears, 

Fever'd the progress ^of these years. 

Yet now, days, wedcs, and moDdis, but aeem 

The recollection of a dream* 

So still we gUde^own to tbe sea. 

Of fathomless etemity. 

Even now it scarcely aeems a, day. 
Since first I tuned this idle lay ; 
A task so often throwB aside* - 
When leisure gramer cares denied. 



Ta CAKXO FOOBXH. 

That now^ November's dreaiy galc^ 
Whose voice ia^ired mj opening tale> 
That same Novembev gale once more 
Whirls the dry leaves on. Ynexow skore. 
Their vex'd boughs streaming to the sky^ 
Once more our naked birdiea si^^ 
And Bladchouae liei^is^ aiid Ettcick Pen> 
Have doh'd their wintry shrouds again ; 
And mountain daxk^ oadiflDoded mead. 
Bid us forsake the faas^ of Tweeds 
Earlier than wqnt. along the sky; 
Mix'd with the raek^ the anow-^saists Ay ; 
The shepherd^ who, in summer sun. 
Has something of our envy, won. 
As thou with pencil, I with, peiv 
The features traced of hill and glen ;-~ 
He who, outstretched the livelong day^ 
At ease among the heath-flowers lay, 
View'd the light clouds with vacant look. 
Or slumber'd o'er his tatter'd book> 



INrRODUCTION 

Or idly buned him to guide 
His anglei o'er the lessen'd tide ;— 
At midnight now, the snowy plain 
Finds sterner labour for the swain. 

When red hath set the beamless sun,. 
Through heavy vapours dank and dun ; 
When the tired ploughman, dry and warm^ 
Hears, half asleep, the rising stona 
Hurling the hail, and sleeted rain. 
Against the duement's tinkling pane ; 
The sounds that drive wild deer,, and fox. 
To shelter in the brake and rocks,. 
Are warnings which the she|^erd ask 
To dismal, and to. dangerous task. 
Oft he looks forth, and hopes, in vain. 
The blast may sink in mellowing rain ;. 
Till, dark abave^ and white below. 
Decided drives the flaky snow. 
And forth the hardy swain must go. 



\ 



TO CANTO FOUETH. 

Long^ with dejected look and wfaine^ 

To leave the hearth his dogs repine ; 

Whistling and cheering them to aid. 

Around his back he wreathes the plaid : 

His flock he gathers^ and he guides 

To open downs^ and mountain-sides. 

Where fiercest though the tempest blow. 

Least deeply lies the drift below. 

The blast, that whistles o'ex tjie fells. 

Stiffens hiis locks to iddes ; 

Oft he looks back, while, streaming fbr. 

His cottage window seems a star,— • 

Loses its feeble gleam, — and then 

Turns patient to the blast again. 

And, facing to the tempest's sweep. 

Drives through Ae gloom his lagging sheep; 

If fiula his heart, if his limbs fail. 

Benumbing death is in the gale ; 

His paths> his liEUidknarks, all unknown, 

Gose to the hut, no more his own. 
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Close to the aid he sought in v$in, 
The mora may find the stiftii'd swain : 
The widow sees, at dawning pale. 
His orphans raise their feeUe wail; 
And, dose beside him, in the snow. 
Poor Yarrowi partner of their woe. 
Couches upon his master's breast^ 
And licks his cheek, to break his rest. 

Who envies now the shepherd's lot. 
His healthy fiire, his rural cot. 
His summer couch by greenwood tree. 
His rustic kirn's * loud revelry. 
His native hUl-notes, tuned on high. 
To Marion of the blithesome eye ; 
His crook, his scrip, his oaten reed, 
And all Arcadia's golden creed ?. 

Changes not so with us, my Skene, 
Of human life the varying scene ? 

* The Scottish Harvest-home. 



TO CAXTO FOURTH. 

Our youthful summer oft we see 
Dance by on wings of gmne and glee^ 
While the dark storm reserves its rage^ 
Against the winter of our agf} : 
As he^ the ancient Chief of Troy« 
His manhood spent in peace and joy ; 
But Gredan firei^ and loud alarms^ 
Call'd ancient Priam forth to arms. 
Then happy tibko^Oj— ^since each must drain 
His share of pleasure> share of pain^ 

Then happy those^ beloved of heaven^ 

i 

To wh(»n the mingled cup is given ; 
Whose lenient sorrows find reUef^ 
Whose joys are chsi^ten'd by the& grief. 
And such a lot> my Skene^ was thine. 
When thou of late wert doom'd to twine,-^ 
Just when thy bridal hour was by^-— 
The cypress with the myrtle tie. 
Just on thy bride he^ Sire had smiled. 
And bless'd the union of his child, 

a2 
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When love must change its joyous cheer^ 
' And wipe affection's filial tear.-- 
Nor did the actions^ next his end^ 
Speak more the father than the friend : 
Scarce had lamented Forbes paid 
The tribute to his Minstrel's shade ; 
The tale 9f friendship scarce was told> 
Ere the narrator's heart was cold- 
Far may we search before we find 
A heart so manly and so kind ! 
But not around his honour'd um^ 
Shdl friends alone and kindred mourn ; 
The thousand eyes his care had dried^ 
Pour at his name a bitter tide ; 
And frequent falls the grateful dew^ 
For benefits the world ne'er knew. 
If mortal charity dare claim 
The Almighty's attributed name^ 
Inscribe above his moiddering clay^ 
" The widow's shield^ the orphan's stay." 
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Nor, though it wake thy sorrow, deem 
My verse intnulesr on this sad theme ; 
For sacred was the pen that wrote, 
'' Thy father's friend forget thou not :*' 
And grateful title may I plead. 
For many a kindly word and deed. 
To bring my tribute to his grave :— 
Tis little— but 'tis all I have. 

To thee, perchance, this rambling strain 
Recals our summer walks again ; 
When, doing nought,—- and, to speak true, 
Not anxious to find aught to do,-^ 
The wild unbounded hills we ranged, 
While oft our talk its topic changed. 
And, desultory as our way. 
Banged, uneonfined from grave to gay. 
Even when it fiagg'd, as oft will chance. 
No efibrt made to break its trance, 
We could right pleasantly pursue 
Our sports in social silence too ; 
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Thou gravely labouring to pourtray 
The blighted oak's fantastic spray ; 
I spelling o'er^ with much delight^ 
The legend of that antique knight^ 
Tirante by name, ydep'd the White. 
At cither's feet a trusty squire, 
Pandour and Camp, with eyes of fire. 
Jealous, each other's motions view'd, 
And scarce suppress'd their ancient feud. 
The laverock whistled from the doud ; 
The stream was lively^ but not loud ; 
From the white thorn the May-flower alied 
Its dewy fragrance round our head : 
Not Ariel lived more merrily 
Under the blossom'd bough, than we. 

And blithesome nights, too, have been ours. 
When Winter stript the summer's bowers. 
Careless we heard, what now I hear. 
The wild blast sighing deep and drear. 



TO CANTO FOUETH. IS 

When fires were bright, and lamps beam'd g&y. 

And ladies tuned the lovely lay ; 

And he was held a laggard soul^ 

Who shunn'd to quaff the sparkling bowl. 

Then he^ whose absence we deplore^ 

Who bi^eathes the gales of Devon's shore. 

The longer miss'd^ bewail'd the more ; 

And thou, and I, and dear-loved R , 

And one whose name I may not say,— 

For not Mimosa's tender tree 

Shrinks sooner from the touch than he,-— 

In merry chorus well combined. 

With laughter drown'd the whistling wind. 

Mirth was within ; and Care, without, 

Might gnaw her nails to hear our shout. 

Not but amid the buxom scene 

Some grave discourse might intervene — 

Of the good horse that bore him best, 

Hi3 shoulder, hoof, and arching crest : 
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For^ liKe mad Tom's^* our chiefest care^ 

Was horse to ride, and weapon wear. 

Such nights we've had; and, though the game 

Of manhood be more sober tame^ 

And though the field-day, or the drill. 

Seem less important now — ^yet still 

Such may we hope to share again. 

The sprightly thought inspires my strain ! 

And mark, how like a horseman true. 

Lord Marmion's march I thus renew. 



MARMION. 



CANTO FOURTH. 



V^t ^atnp. 



MAKMION. 



CANTO FOU&TH. 



^i)e €axttpi 



EiUSTACB^ I saidy did blithely mark 
The first xiotes of the merry lark. 
The lark sung shrilly the cock he crew^ 
And loudly Marmion's bugles blew^ 
And^ with their light and lively call^ 
Brought groom and yeoman to the stall. 

Whistling they came^ and firee of hearty 
But soon their mood was changed ; 

Complaint was heard on every part 
Of something disarranged. 
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Some clamour'd loud for armour lost ; 

Some brawl'd and wrangled with the host ; 

" By Becket's bones," cried one, *' I fear 

That some false Scot has stolen my spear !" 

Young Blount, Lord Marmion'a second squire. 

Found his steed wet with sweat and mire ; 

Although the rated horse-boy sware. 

Last night he dress'd him sleek and fair. 

While chafed the impatient squire like thunder,-. 

Old Hubert shouts, in fear and wonder,— 

'^ Help, gentle Blount 1 help, comrades all ! 

Bevis lies dying in his stall : 

To Marmion who the plight dare tell^ 

Of the good steed he loves so well ?" — 

Gaping for fear and ruth, they saw 

The charger panting on hi& straw ;< 

Till one, who would seem wisest) cried;— 

" What else but evil could betide. 

With that cursed' Palmer for. our guide? 
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Better we had through mire and bush 
Been lantem«led by Friar Rush.' 



tt « 



II. 

Fitz-Eustace, who the cause but guess'd. 

Nor wholly understood. 
His comrades' damorous plaints suppress'd ; 

He knew Lord Marmion's mood. 
Him^ ere he issued forth^ he sought. 
And found deep plunged in gloomy thought. 

And did his tale display 
Simply, as if he knew of nought 

To cause such disarray. 
Lord Mannion gave attention oold» . 
Nor marvell'd at the wonders told,-— 
Pass'd them as accidents of course. 
And bade his darions sound to horse* 

• Aliat WiJlo' the. Wi8p.,-See Note.. 



^ MABMIOV. 



CasOo lY. 



in. 

Young Henry Bkunt, meanwhile, the cost 
Had reckon'd with their Scottish host ; 
And, as the charge he cast and paid, 
'' 111 thou descnr'st thy fairey" he said ; 
^' Dost see, thou knave, my horse's pHght ? 
Fairies have ridden him aU the night. 

And left him in a foam ! 
I trust, that soon a ooDjurtiig bond^ 
With English cross, and biasing brand. 
Shall drive the devils from this land. 

To their infernal home: 
For in this haunted den, 1 troiw. 
All night th^ trampled to and fro."— 
The laughing faosi look'd on the hire»— 
'' Gramercy, gentle southern squire. 
And if thou com'st among the rest. 
With Scottish broad-sword to be blest. 
Sharp be the brand, and sure the blow. 
And short the pang to undergo." — 
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Here stay'd Iheir talk^ — for MaxaniDn 
Gave now the sigiial to set cm* 
The Palmer shewing forth the way^ 
They joumey'd all the mormng day. 

IV. 
The green-swar^ way was smooth and good^ 
Through Humbie's aad through Sakom's wood ; 
A forest ghide^ which, yKtymg still. 
Here gaire a view of dale and hifl. 
There narrower dosed, tUl over head 
A vaulted screen the branches made. 
'' A pleasant |)ath/' Fitz-Eustace said; 
'' Such as wliere orant-ktiigfats might se^ 
Adventures of high idixvaliy ; 
Might meet some damsel flying fast. 
With hair unboiind, aiid looks aghast; 
And smooth and level course were here. 
In her defence to break a spear. 
Here, too, are twiiEght nooks and ddls ; 
And oft, in auoh, the ^toiy tells, 
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The damsel kind, from danger fieed. 
Did grateful pay her champion's meed"— 
He spoke to cheer Lord Marmion's mind; 
Perchance to shew his lore design'd ; 

For £ustace much had pored 
Upon a huge romantic tome. 
In the hall-window of his home. 
Imprinted at the antique dome 

Of Caxton, or De Worde. 
Therefore he spoke,*«-hut spoke in V8in> 
For Marmion answ«r'd nought again. 

Now suddto, distant trumpets shrilly 
In notes prolong'd by wood and hill. 

Were heard to echo far ; 
Each ready archer grasp'd his bow. 
But by the flourish soon they know. 

They breathed no point of war. 

Yet cautious, as in foeman's land. 

Lord Marmion's order speeds the band 

2 
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Some opener .ground to gain ; 
And scarce a furlong had they rode^ 
When thinner trees^ receding^ shew'd 

A little woodland plain. 
Just in that advantageous glade^ 
The halting troop a line had made^ 
As forth from the opposing shade 

Issued a gallant train. 

VL 

First came tihe trumpets^ at whose dang 

So late the forest echoes rang ; 

On prancing steeds they forward press'd^ 

With scarlet mantle, azure vest ; 

Each at his trump a bennier wore^ 

Which Scotland's royal scutcheob bore : 

Heralds and pursuivants, by name . 

Bute^ Islay^ Mardunount, Rothsay, came> 
In painted tabards, proudly showing 
Gules, Argent, Or, and A2ure glowing^ ' 
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Attendant on a King-at-annSy' 
Whose hand the amorial tnindieon held 
That feudal strife had (^»n 43p^A, 

When wildest its alarms. 

VII. 
He was a man of middle age ; 
In aspect manly^ grave, «Bd«age| 

As on king's errand come ; 
But in the glances of his eye, 
A penetnatnig^ keen, sod sljr 

Expression found its home ; 
The flash of that satinc rage. 
Which, burs^g «a the early stage. 
Branded, the yices ofliM vge. 

And brdce the keys of Rome. 
On milk-white palfrey IbHh he ^pured ; 
His cap ^matntenance mBB gimoed 

With the prvMid bepon^plwne. 
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From his steed's shoulder^ loin^ and breast^ 

Silk hiMisiiigs swept die gvound^ 
With Scotland's anns^ device, and crest, 

* 

Embroider'd rotmd and rmmdl 
The double tressaye might you sfe. 

First \rf Adudas borne. 
The thistle, «id the fleur-de^Us, 

And gallant unicorn. 
So bright the king's armorial coat. 
That scarce t^ dazeled eye ocrald note. 
In living colours, blatfon'd bnvre^ 
The Lion, which his tide gave. 
A train, whidi weU beseem'd his state. 
But all imaite'd, around him wait. 

Still is thy name in high account. 
And still thy vefse hai* charms. 

Sir David Lindesay of the . Mount, 
Loi^d Licm King-at-arms ! 

VOL. IV. B . 
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. VIII. 
Down from his hone did Mannion spring. 
Soon as he saw the Lion-King ; 
For well the stately Baron knew 
To him such courtesy was due^ 
Whom royal James himself had crown*d^ 
And on his temples placed the round 

Of Scotland's ancient diadem ; 
And wet his brow with hallow'd wine. 
And on his linger given to shine 
The emblematic gem. 
Their mutual greetings duly made. 
The Lion thus his message said :— • 
" Though Scotland's King hath deeply swore 
Ne'er to knit faith with Henry more. 
And strictly hath forbid resort 
From England to his royal court; 
Yet, for he knows Lord Marmion's name. 
And honours much his warlike fame. 
My liege hath deem'd it shame, and lack 
Of courtesy> to turn him back ; 



I 



I 



I 
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And, by his order, I, your guide. 
Must lodging fit and fair provide. 
Till finds King James meet time to see 
The flower of English chivalry."-.* 

IX. 
Though inly chafed at this delay. 
Lord Marmion bears it as he may. 
The Palmer, his mysterious guide. 
Beholding thus his place supplied, 

Sought to take leave in vaiii 2 
Strict was the Lion-King's commaftd> 
That none> who. rode in Marmion's band. 

Should sever from the train : 
^' England has here enow of spies 
In Lady Heron's witching eyes ;" 
To Marchmount thus> apart, he said. 
But fair pretext to Marmion made. 
The right-hand path they now decline, 
Andtnvee against the. stream the Tyne. 
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X. 

At* length up that vniA, dale they wind^ 
Where Crichtouh-Castle crowns the bank ; 

For there tibe Lion's care asagn'd 
A lodging meet for Marmion's rank. 
That Castle rises on the steep 

Of the green vale of Tyne ; 
And far beneath, where slow they cre^ 
From pool to eddy^ dark and deep^ 
Where Alders moist, and willows weep. 

You hear her streams rej^e. 
The towers in different ages rose ; 
Their various architecture shows 

The builders' various hands ; 
A mighty mass, that could oppose. 
When deadliest hatred fired its ifoes. 

The vengeftQ Douglas bands. 

XL 
Crichtoun ! though new thy miry court 
But pens the lazy steer and sheep. 
Thy turrets rude and totter'd Keep 
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Have been the minttvel'B loved resort 
Oft hare I traoad, ivithm thy fcvrt. 

Of mouldering shields the mystic sense. 

Scutcheons of hononr, or pcetenoe, 
Quarter'd in old armorial sort^ 

Remains of rude magmfioence. 
Nor whoUy yet hath time defiiced 

Thy lordly gallery fair ; 
Nor yet the stony cord unlnraced. 
Whose twisted notes, with roses laced, 

Adorn thy roin'd stair. 
Still rises unimpair*d, below, 
The court*yard's graceful portico ; 
Above its cornice, row and row 
Of fair hewn facets ridbly show 

Their pointed diamond form. 
Though there but houseless cattle go. 

To shield them from the storm. 
And, shuddering, still may we explore. 

Where oft whilome were oaptives pent. 
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The darkness of thy Massy More;* 

Or^ fiom thy grass^grown battlement^ 
May trace^ in undulating line. 
The sluggish mazes of the Tyne. 

XII. 
Another aspect Crichtoun shew'd/ 
As tlnrough its portal Marmion rode; 
But yet 'twas melancholy state 
Received him at the outer gate ; * 
For none were in the casde then. 
But, women, boys, or aged men. 
With eyes scarce dried, the sorrowing dame. 
To welcome noble Marmion, came ; 
Her son, a stripling twelve years old, 
Froffer'd the Baron's rein to hold ; 
For each man that could draw a sword 
Had march'd that morning with their lord, 

* The pit, or priflOQ raulL^i-See Note. 
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Earl Adam Hepburn^-— he who died 

On Flodden, by his sovereigii's side. 

Long may his hidy look ia vain ! 

She ne'er shall see his gallant train 

Come sweeping back through Crichtoun-Dean. 

'Twas a brave race^ before the name 

Of hated Bothwell stain'd their fame. 

XIII. 
And here two days did Marmion rest^ 
With every rite that honour daims. 
Attended as the king's own guest ; 
Such the command of royal James^ 
Who marshall'd then his land's array. 
Upon the Borough-moor .that lay. 
Perchance he would not foeman's eye 
Upon his gathering host should pry. 
Till full prepared was every band 
To march against the English land. 
Here while they dwelt, did Lindesay's wit 
Oft cheer the Baron's moodier fit : 
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And^ in his tnm^ he knew to prize 
Lord Mannion's powerful mindy and wise^^ 
Tram'd in the lose of Rome and Greece^ 
And policies of war and peaee. 

XIV. 
It chanced^ as fell the second nighty 

That on the battlonents they walk'd^ 
And^ by the slowly fiiding light. 

Of varying topics talk'd ; 
And, nnaware, tibe HerakUbard 
Said, Maimion might his toil have spared. 

In traveling so far ; 
For that a messenger from heaven 
In vain to James had counsel given 

Against the English war : 
And, closer questkm'd, thus he told 
A tale, which chronicles of old 
In Scottidi story have enroU'd :— . 
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XV. 

" Of all the palaces so fair^ 
Built for the roytl dwelling. 

In Scotland^ far beyond compare 
Linlithgow is excelling ; 
And in its park, in jovial June, 
How sweet the merry linnet s tune. 

How blithe .the blackbird's lay I 
The wild buck bells * from ferny brake^ 
The coot dives merry on the lake. 
The saddest heart mig^t pleasure take 

To see all nature gay. 
But June is to our Sovereign dear 
The heacviest montiii in all the year : 
Too well his cause of grief you know,— 
June saw his fa&er's. overthrow. 
Woe to the tndtors, who could bring 

* An ancient word for the cry of deer.— See Note. 

b2 
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The princely boy against his king ! 
Still in his conscience burns the sting. 
In offices as strict as hent. 
King James's June is ever spent. 

XVI. 

'' When last this ruthful month was come. 
And in Linlithgow's holy dome 

The King^ as wontt was praying ; 
While^ for his royal father's soul^ 
The chaunters sung^ the bells did toll. 

The Bishop mass was sa3ring — 
For now the year brought round again 
The day the luckless king was slain— 
In Katharine's aisle the Monarch kndt, ' 
With sackdoth^shirt, and iron belt. 

And eyes with sorrow streaming ; 
Around him, in their stalls of state. 
The Thistle's Knight-Companions sate. 
Their banners o'er them beaming. 
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• 

I too was there, and, sooth to tell, 
Bedeafen'd with the jangling knell. 
Was watching where the sunbeams fell. 

Through the stain'd casement gleaming ; 
But, while I nijurk'd what next befel. 
It seem'd as I were dreaming. 
Stepp'd from the crowd a ghostly wight. 
In azure gown, with cincture white ; 
His forehead foald, his head was bare, 
Down hung at length his yellow hair.— 
Now, mock me not, when, good my lord, 
I pledge to you my knightly word. 
That, when I saw his placid grace. 
His simple majesty of face. 
His solemn bearing, and his pace 

So stately gliding on,-^ 
Seem'd to me ne'er did limner paint 
So just an image of the Saint, 
Who propp'd the Virgin in her faint,-** 
The loved Apostle John. 
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XVII. 

'' He stepp'd before the Monarch's chair^ 

And stood with rustic plainness there^ 

And little reverence made ; 

Nor head, nor body, boVd nor bent. 

But on the desk his arm he leant. 

And words like these he said, 

> In a low voice,— but never tone 

So thrill'd through vein,, and nerve, and bone :— 

' My mother sent me from o&r. 

Sir King, to warn thee not to war,*— 

Woe waits on thine array; 

If war thou wilt, of woman fair. 

Her witohing wiles and wanton snare, 

James Stuart, doubly wam'd, bewai« : 

God keep thee as he may !' 

The wondering Monarch seem'd to seek 

For answer, and found none ; 

And when he raised his head to speak. 

The monitor was gone. 

9 
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The Man^ial and myself had cast 
To stop lum as he outward past ; 
But^ lighter than the whirlwind's blast* 

He Tamdi'd ftom our eyes. 
Like sunbeam on the billow cast. 

That glances but, and dies."-^ 

XVIII. 
. While Lindesay told this marvel strange. 

The twilight was so pale. 
He mark'd not Marmion's colour change. 

While listening to the tale : 
But, after a suspended pause. 
The Baron spoke :— '* Of Nature's laws 

So strong I held the force. 
That never super«human cause 

Could e'er controul their course ; 
And, three days since, had judged your aim 
Was but to make your guest your game. 
But I have seen, since past the Tweed, 
What much has changed my sceptic creed. 
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And made m« credit aught."— He staid^ 
And seem'd to wish his words unsaid : 
But, by that strong emotion press'd^ 
Which prompts us to unload our breast^ 

Even when discovery's pain, • 
To Lindesay did at length unfold 
The tale his village host had told. 
At GifFord, to his train. 
Nought of the Palmer says he there. 
And nought of Constance, or of Clare : 
The thoughts, which broke his sleep, he seems 
To mention but as feverish dreams. 

XIX. 
" In vain," said he, " to rest I spread 
My burning limbs, and couch'd my head : 

Fantastic thoughts retum'd ; 
And, by their wild dominion led. 

My heart within me bum'd. 
So sore was the delirious goad, 
I took my steed, and forth I rode. 
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And^ as the moon shone bright and cold^ 
Soon reach'd the camp upon the wold. 
The southern entrance I pass'd through^ 
And halted, and my bugle blew. 
Methought an answer met my ear^— « 
Yet was the blast so low and drear^ 
So hollow^ and so faintly blown^ 
It might be echo of my own* 

XX. 

" Thus judging, for a little space 
I listen'd, ere I left the place ; 

But scarce could trust my eyes, 
Nor yet can think they served me true. 
When sudden in the ring I view. 
In form distinct of shape and hue, 

A mounted champion risc-^— 
I've fought, Lord-Lion, many a day. 
In single fight, and mix'd af&ay. 
And ever, I myself may say. 
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Have borne me as a knight; 
But when this uneiqpected foe 
Seem'd starting from the gulph below^-^ 
I care not though the truth I show,— 

I trembled with affiright ; 
And as I pUced in rest my spear. 
My hand so shodc for very fear, 

I scarce could oouch.it right. 

XXL 

ct \^}^y Qeed my tongue the issue tell? 

We ran our course,-— my charger fell ;— • 
What could he 'gainst the shock of hdl ?— 

I roU'd upon the plain. 
High o*er my head, with threatening hand. 
The spectre shook his naked brand,*^ 

Yet did the worst remain : 
My dazzled eyes I upward cast,— 
Not opening hell itself could blast 

Their sight, like what I saw ! 
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Full on his &ce tbe nuxmlieam strook^— - 
A &ce could never be mistook ! 
I knew the stem vindictive look. 

And held my breath for awe. 
I saw the face of one who, fled 
To foreign climes, has long been dead,«^ 

I well believe the last ; 
For ne'er, from visor raised, did stare 
A human warrior, with a glare 

So grimly and so ghast. 
Thrice, o'er my head he shook the blade : 
But when to good Samt George I pvay'd, 
(The first time e'er I ask'd his aid,) 

He plunged it in the sheath; 
And, on his courser i^ouoting light. 
He seem'd to vanish from n^ sight ^ 
The moonbeam dro(^'d, and deqpest night 

Sunk down upon the heath.-^ 
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'Twere long to tell what cause I liave 
To know his. face that met me there^ 

Call'd by his hatred from the grave 
To cumber upper air; . 

Dead, or alive^ good cause had he 

To be my mortal enemy."-^ 

XXII. 
Marvell'd Sir David of the Mount ; 
Then^ learn'd in story* 'gan recount . 

Such chance had happ'd of old^ 
When once^ near Norham^ there did fight 
A spectre fell of fiendish might. 
In likeness of a Scottish knight. 

With Brian Bulmer bold. 
And train'd him nigh to disallow 
The aid of his baptismal vow. 

" And such a phantom, too,. 'tis said. 

With Highland broad-sword, targe, and plaid^ 
And fingers red with gore. 
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Is seen in Rothiemurcus glade. 

Or where the sable pine-trees shade 

Dark Tomantoul, and Achnaslaid, 

Dramouehty, or Glenmore.* 
And yet, whate'er such legends say^ 
Of warlike demon, host, or fay^ 

On mountain, moor, or pilain> 
Spotless in ftith, in bosom hoLd, 
True son of chivalry should hold 

These midnight terrors vain ; 
For seldom have such spirits power 
To harm, save in the evil hour. 
When guilt we meditate within. 
Or harbour unrepented sin."-'-* 
Lord Marmion tum'd him half aside. 
And twice to clear his voice he tried. 

Then press'd Sir David's hand,— 
But nought, at length, in answer said ; 
And here their farther converse staid, 

* See the traditions oonceming Bulmer, and the spectre called 
Utamdeargf or Bloody-hand, in a note on Canto III* 
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Each ordering that his band 
Should bowae them with the rising day^ 
To Scotland's camp to take their wayi— 

Such was the Kill's command. 

XXIII. 
Early they took Dmi-£din's road. 
And I could trace eadbi step they trode j 
Hill^ brook, nor dell, nor rock, nor stone. 
Lies on the path to me unknown. 
Much might it boast of storied lore ; 
But, passing suoh digreadon o'er. 
Suffice it that their rout was laid 
Across the furzy hills <^ Braid* 
They pass'd the glen and scanty rill^ 
And dimb'd the opposing bai^, until 
They gain'd the top of Blackford Hill. 

XXIV. 

Blackford ! on whose uncidtured breast. 
Among the broom and thorn and whin. 
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A truant-bq]r;» I soeglit the nest^ 

Or listed^ as I ky at rest. 
While rose, on breezes ^tan, 

The munnur e6 the ekj crowd. 

And, from his steeple jangling loud, 
Saint Giles's mingling c&l-^ 
Now from the smmnit to the phun. 
Waves all. 1^ hill with ydlkiw grain ; 

And o'er the landscape as I look. 
Nought do I' see unchanged remain, 

Save tile rude cliffs and chiming brodc 
To me they make a heavy moui 
Of early friendships past and goi^. 

XXV. 

But different fiir the change has been. 

Since Marmion, from the crown 
Of Blackford, saw that martial scene 

Upon the bent so browa: 
Thousand pavilions, vrbi^ as snow. 
Spread all the^ Bonmgh^moer below. 
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Upland^ and dale^ and down :•*• 
A thousand did I say ? I ween. 
Thousands on thousands there w^re seen. 
That chequer'd all the heath between 

The streamlet and the town ; 
In crossing ranks extending fiur. 
Forming a camp irregular ; 
Oft giving way, where still there stood 
Some reliques of the old oak wood, 
That darkly huge did intervene. 
And tamed the glaring white with green : 
In these extended lines there lay 
A martial kingdom's vast array* 

XXVL 
For from Hebudes, dark with rain. 
To eastern Lodon's fertile plain. 
And from the southern Redswire edge 
To farthest Rosse's rocky ledge ; 
From west to east, from south to nprth, 
Scotland sent all her warriors forth. ' 
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Marmion might hear the mingled hum 
Of mjrriads up the mountain oome ; 
The horses' tramp^ and tingling dank^ 
Where chiefs reviewed their vassal rank. 

And charger's shxallitig neigh i 
And see the shifting lines advance^ 
While frequent flash'd^ from shield and lance. 

The sun's reflected ifty* 

XXVII. 
Thin curling in the morning aif. 
The wreaths of &iling smoke declare 
To embers now the brands d^cay'd. 
Where the night-watch their firte had made. 
They saw, slow rolling on the plain. 
Full many a baggageucart and wain. 
And dire artillery's'clumsy car. 
By sluggish oxen tugged to war ; 
And there were Borthwick's Sisters Seven,* 
And culverins which France had given. 

* Seven culverios so called, cast by one Bortfawick. 
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Ill-omen'd gift ! the guns remain 

The conquermfs spoil on Flodden plain. 

XXVIII. 

Nor mark'd they less^ where in the air 

A thousand streamers fiaunted fair; 
Various in shape, device, and hue. 
Green, sanguine, purple, red, and bine. 

Broad, narrow, swallowA-tail'd, and square. 

Scroll, pennon, penul, bandi^ol,* there 
O'er the pavilions flew. 

Highest and midmost, was descried 

The royal banner floating wide : 
The staff, a pine-tree strong and straight, 
Pitcfa'd deeply in a massive stone. 
Which still in iiienKiry is shown. 
Yet bent beneath the standard's 
Whene'er the ivestem wind unrolled. 



* Each of itm6 iMaX eittigas intimated the differait luk of 
those entitled to display them. 
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With toil^ the hiig^ and ^Mit^bOs^&^ld, 
Aikl gll^ Co^v^^MF thie 6m%MXkf^ ield> 
Whei^9 in {Mrottd Scodiuid'd royal ^ield^ 

The ruddy tikm raMp-'d- in gold. 

XXIX 

Lord MamnoB^vieWd ite kAdsoi^ bright^— 
He view'd it with a chief's delight^— 
Until within him bom-'d his hearty 
And %hlinng::feRa his eye did^ part. 

As on the b^mfo-day ; ^ 

Such gUinoe did Moon n<Bver dart, 

When.stooptsig on lifa pi«y» 
'' Oh! w:ell,.Xx«d-Lion, hast thou said. 
Thy Ring-ftom ttiarfifiPB to dissuade 
Were bata insaiessay ; 
F.or> .by Saint Genrge^- w<efi» tlrnt host mine, 
Not powerinfertial^ tior diiriney 
Should onee<o peaoe «ny sottl incline. 
Till Lhadidimm^^d liieiv amour's shine, 

TiOl** IV. c 
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In glorious battle-fray !"— 
Anawer'd the Bard, of milder mood ; 
'^ Fair is the sight,— and yet 'twere good. 

That kings would think withal. 
When peace and wealth their land has bless'd, 
'Tis better to sit 9till at rest. 

Than rise, perchance to &1L"*— 

XXX, 

Still on the spot Lord Marmion stay'd. 

For fairer scene he ne'er survey'd. 
When sated with the martial ahow 
That peopled all the plain bel(^. 
The wandering eye could o'er it go. 
And mark the distant city glow 
With gloomy splmdour red ; 
For on the smoke-wreaths, huge and slow. 
That round her sable turrets flow. 
The morning beams were shed. 
And tinged them with a lustre proud, 
X.ike that which streaks a thunder^doud. 
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Such dusky grandeur clothed the height^ 
Where the huge castle holds its state> 

And all the steep slope down^ 
Whose ridgy back heaves to the sky. 
Piled deep and massy^ dose and high. 

Mine own romantic town ! 
But northward far^ with purer blaze» 
On Ochil mountains fell the rays^ 
Aiid as each heathy top they kissed. 
It gleam'd a purple amethyst. 

Yonder the shores of Fife you saw; 

Here Preston-Bay^ and Berwick«Law ; 
And, broad between them rollM, 

The gallant Fhth the eye might note. 

Whose islands on its bosom float. 
Like emeralds chased in gold. 
Fitz-Eustace' heart Mt closely pent ; 
As if to give his rapture vent, 
The spur he to his charger lent. 

And raised his bridle-hand, 
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And^ nuddng dcmi^Txdte in iur> 

Cried, '' Whare*8 die orvrard that would not dare 

To fight fmr 81^^ a land!" 
The Linddsfgr aiaBed im joy to see ; 
Nor Mamiimi-a fioowB «sprAaa'd bb.glee. 

XXXI. 

Thus while they look^ a lomrtflh funnid^ 
Where mingled tnimp^ and dariim lo^i. 

And fife, and keMe^dmu&y 
And sackbMlrd^Vr^aiid psallteiry. 
And waiw^pe iriih ^ttsemlaal; pry. 
And cymbal, dattmi^ IP the aky» 
Making wild; mnaiq .bold aAd higb> 

Did up the oMmntain ^oiEiie ; 
The whilst the bells, with distant chimes 
Merrily tolfd the houjr of: pinme» 

And thus the Lindeaay spok^^:**^ 
'' Thus clamour Mill the watt-qolQ^* when 
The King to mass .his way b»$ taVn^ 
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Or to Saint Catherine^ «£ /Sieraie^ 

Or du^l of ^3aiat. Booqiie. 
To you tls^ spisak of nuutbd fame; 
But me remind of peaoefiil.gaBsie> 

When blither ^vmatfaeirjcliecr,. . 
Thrilling: in: Fa&kauL-WDodBJtbe air. 
In signal none Us. steed. diould dipaxe, 
But strive which &Mttieit ttught repair 

To die downfidi t»f the deer. 

XXXIL 
'' Nor less/' he 8aid,4*<^' when lookmg tbrth. 
I view yon EmpiiMB: of the. North 

Sit on herhiUjtfamiei. 
Her palace's imperial bowen^ 
Her castle proof to lioatilfe powevsi 
Her stately hails and holy taweV8»-^ 

Nor less/' h» said^ ** I moan. 
To think what woe miaehan^ may brings 
And how these, merry b^s may ving 
The death-dirge of our gallant King; 
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Or^ with their larum, call 
The burghers forth to watch and ward^ 
'Gainst southern sack and fires to guard 

Dun-£din*s leaguer*d wall.<— 
But not for my presaging thought^. 
Dream conquest sure, or<*heaply bought 1 

Lord Marmlon, I say nay :*^ 
God is the guider of the field. 
He breaks the champion^s spear and shield,— 

But thou thyself shalt say. 
When joins yon host in deadly stowre. 
That England's dames must weep in bower. 

Her monks the death-mass sing; 
For never saw'st thou such a power 

Led on by such a king."—* 
And now, down winding to the plain,. 
The barriers- of the camp they gain. 

And there they made a stay.«^ 
There stays the Minstrel, till he fling 
His hand o'er every Border string. 
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And fit his harp the pomp to smg^ 
Of Scotland's ancient Court and King^ 
In the succeeding lay. 



END OF CANTO FOURTH. 
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GEORGE ELLIS, Esci- 



Edinburgh, 

W^HEN dark December glooms the day^ 

And takes our autumn joys away ; 

When short and scant the sun-beam throws, 

Upon the weary waste of snows, 

A cold and profitless regard. 

Like patron on a needy bard ; 

When sylvan occupation's done. 

And o'er the chimney rests the gun^ 

And hang, in idle trophy, near, 

The game^pouch, fishing-rod, and spear; 
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When wiry terrier^ rough and grim. 
And greyhound, with his length of limb. 
And pointer,, now employ'd no more. 
Cumber our pariour's narrow floor ; 
When in his stall the impatient steed 
Is Icmg oondemn'd to rest and feed ; 
Whoi fixnn oiir siiQw-^eiieis^lxd Iiom^; 
Scarce eares the hardiest step to roam, 
Since path is none, save that to bring 
The need^l water from the spring ; 
When wrinkled nemupttgty Anae conned a'er. 
Beguiles the dreary hour nof^mare; 
And darkling politiciaii^ c«wi*d^ 
Inveighs agamatthe-UngeKiiig f9^ 
And answering hou8e««»fe 8$nm Ofm^italQa 
Of carriers' snow-knpedcd; wains ; 
When such the omaisey okmr^ I eem^. 
Well pleased> tp seek owr city, hmo^i 
For converse, and for book^ iq cbange 
The Forest's mdancholy moge^ 
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And welcome^ with renew'd delight, 
The busy day, and aodid. ni^t. 

Not here need my deoponding. th3i!iite 
Lament the rsvaget of time. 
As erst by Newark's riven towers^ 
And Ettriek stripp'd of fivest bowers.^ 
True,— Caledonia's Qneen is changed. 
Since on her dusky summit ranged, . 
Within its staepy limits pent. 
By bulwark, line, and battlement^ . 
And flanking towers, and laky floods 
Guarded and gasrison'd ahe stood. 
Denying entrance or resort. 
Save at each tall embattled port ; 
Above who96 arch, suspmded, hung. 
Portcullis spiked with iron jHTong. 
That long is gone,^but not so long, 

* Ste Introduction to Canto II. 
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Since^ early closed^ And opening late» 
Jealous revolved the studded gate^ 
Whose task^ from eve to morning tide^ 
A wicket churlishly supplied. . 

Stern then^ and steeUgirt was thy brow, 
Dun-Edin ! O, how altered now. 
When safe amid thy mountain court 
Thou sitst, like Empress at her sport. 
And liberal, unconfined, and free. 
Flinging thy white arms to the sea. 
For thy dark cloud, with umber'd lower,. 
That hung o'er cliff, and lake, and tower. 
Thou gleam'st against the western ray 
Ten thousand lines of brighter day. 

Not she, the Championess of old. 
In Spenser's magic tale enroll'd. 
She for the charmed spear renown'd. 
Which forced each knight to kiss the ground,— 
Not she more changed, when, placed at rest. 
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What time she was Malbecco's guest,* 
She gave to flow her maiden vest ; 
When from the corslet's grasp relieved. 
Free to the sight her bosom heaved ; 
Sweet was her blue eye's modest smile. 
Erst hidden by the aventayle ; 
And down her shoulders graceful roU'd 
Her locks profuse, of paly gold. 
They who whilome, in midnight fight. 
Had marvell'd at her nui^hless might. 
No less her maiden charms approved. 
But looking liked, and liking loved, f 
The sight could jealous pangs beguile. 
And charm Malbecco's cares awhile ; 
And he, the wandering Squire of Dames^ 
Forgot his Columbella's claims. 
And passion, erst unknown, could gain 
The breast of blunt Sir Satyrane ; 



* See ** The Fairy Qaecn," Book III. Canto IX. 
f " For every one her liked, and every one her loved.' 

SpekseR) at dbox*f. 



»» 
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Nor durst light Paridel 'advance^ 

Bold as he was^ a looser glance. 

She charmed, at once> and tamed the heart. 

Incomparable Brilomarte ! 

So thou^ &ir City ! disarrajr'd 
Of battled wall^ and rampart's aid. 
As statdy seem'st, but lovelier fiur 
Than in that "paaioipiy of war. 
Nor deeoQi tjbat &om thy fenceless diroiie 
Strength and security are flown ; 
Stilly as of yor^ Queen of the North ! 
Still canst tfiou send thy ehiidten fbrth. 
Ne'er readier at alarm-^beirs caH 
Thy burghers rose to man thy waU> 
Than now, in danger, shall be thiiie^ 
Thy dauntless voluntary 'fine ; 
For fosse and turret proud to stand. 
Their breasts the bulwarks of the land. 
Thy thousandsi train'd to martial toil. 
Full red would stain their native soil. 
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Ere from thy mural ocawa there fell 
The slighteiat knosp^ or puui«cle* 
And if it come,— as cowa it may, 
Dun-Edin! that ^veiUfiil dayj-^ * 
Renowii'4fQK boqpilable.deed^ 
That virtue much with heaven, may plead, 
In patriarchal times whose (sare 
Descending angels dsigaUli to. sfaane^ 
That claim may wrestle blessings dowa 
On those wihQ%ht.for the Good Town, 
Destined in every i^. to be 
Refuge of isjuredcoyalty ; 
Since .first, wljen conquering York arose. 
To Henry merk, she guve repose 
Till late, with wonder, grief, and awe. 
Great Bouxbcmfs rdique^ sad she saw. 

f 

Trmai to these thoiightft!<-^^, as they rise. 

How gladly I Aviert 'mine eyes, 
Bodings^ or toie or false, to change. 
For Fiction's fair romantio range. 
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Or for Tradition's dubious lights 
That hovers 'twixt the day and night : 
Dazzling alternately and dim^ 
Her wavering lamp I'd rather trim^ 
Knights^ squires^ and lovely dames to se^^ 
Creation of my fantasy. 
Than gaze abroad on reeky fen. 
And make of mists invading men.— - 
Who loves not more the night of June 
Than dull December's gloomy noon ? 
The moonlight than the feg of frost ? 
And can we say, which cheats the most ? 

« 

But who shall teach my harp to gain 

A sound of the romantic strain. 

Whose Anglo-Norman tones whilere' 

Could win the Royal Henry's ear. 

Famed Beauclerc call'd, for that be loved 

« 
The minstrel, and his lay approved i 

Who shall theseiingering notes redeen^. 

Decaying on Oblivion's stream ; 
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Such notes as firom the Breton tongue 

Marie translated^ Blondel sung?^ 

O ! born. Time's ravage to repair. 

And make the dying Muse thy ^are ; 

Who, when his scythe her hoary foe 

Was poising fbr the final blow, ^ 

The weapon £rom his hand could wrings 

And break his glass, luid shear his wing. 

And bid, revivHig in his strain. 

The gentle poet live ^ain ; 

Thou, who canst give to lightest lay 

An mipedantic moral gay,. 

Nor less the dullest theme ]l>id flit 

On wings of unexpected wit ; 

In letters, a& in life approved*, 

Example honont'd, and beWed,-^^ 

Dear Ellis I tathe bard impart 

A lesson of thy magic art. 

To win at onee the head and heart^-^ 

At once to chann» instruct^ and mend, n 

My guide, my pattern, and my firiend S 
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Such iTiiyHitiiri loMoOitabestaw ■. 
Be long thy plwwing ta8k|f-4>u|;, O ! 
No more by thy eacanqale teaieh 
What few can piaeiiaej.all caftjureceh ; 
With even patieneetO'eddttre 
Lingering disease, and pai&fiil.cute. 
And bowt affliction's paogs subdoed 
By mild and manly foctitttde. 
Enough, the lesscm. baa been gisren ; 
Forbid the repetition, Heasza I 

r 

Come listen, then ! for thou liast known. 
And loved the Minstsd.'8. varying: tone. 
Who, like his Border sirea of old^ 
Waked a wild meanire nxde ttidbold. 
Till Windsov^s^oaks, andAsootpbon, 
With wonder heard: the. northern strain. 
Come, listen ! — bold in thy applause. 
The Bard shall scora pedantic lawB; 
And, as the ancient 4at could stain 
Achievementa^ on the storied piQii^ 
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Irregularly traced and plann'd^ 
But yet so glowing and so grand ; 
So shall he strive, in changeful hue^ 
Fields feasts and combat, to renew. 
And loves, and arms, and harpers* glee. 
And all the pomp of chivalry. 
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I. 

The train has left the hills of Braid ; 
The barrier guard have open made, 
(So Lindesay bade,) the palisade. 

That closed the tented ground ; 
Their men the warders backward drew. 
And carried pikes as they rode through. 

Into its ample bound. 
Fast ran the Scottish warriors there. 
Upon the Southern band to stare ; 
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And envy with their wonder rose. 
To see such well-appointed foes ; 
Such length of shaflts^ such mighty bows. 
So huge, that many simply thought. 
But for a vaunt such weapons wrought ; 
And little deem'd their force to feel. 
Through links of mail^ and plates of steel. 
When, rattling upon Flodden vale. 
The doth-yard arrows flew like haiL 

ir. 

Nor less did M^rmion's skilful view 
Glance every line and squadron through-; 
And much he marvell'd one small land 
Could marshal forth such various band: 

For men-at-arms were here. 
Heavily sheathed in mail and plate, 
Like iron towers for strength and weiglit^ 
On Flemish steeds'ofbone and height,' 

With battle-axe and spears 
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Young knights and squires^ a lighter train. 
Practised their chargers on the plam. 
By aid of leg, of hand, and rein, 

Each warlike feat to show ; 
To pass, to wheel, the croupe to gain. 
And high curvett, that not in vaift 
The sword-sway might descend amahi 

On foeman's casque below. 
He saw the hardy burghers ther^ 
March arm*d, -otk foot, with faces hste. 

For visor they wore none, 
Nor waving plume, nor crest of knight ; 
But burnish'd were their corslets bright. 
Their brigantines, and gorgets light. 

Like very silver shone. 
Long pikes they had for standing fight. 

Two-handed swords they wore. 
And many wielded mace of weight. 

And bucklers bright they boi'e. 
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III. 

On foot the yeoman too, but dresa'd 
In his steel jack, a swarthy vest. 

With iron quilted well ; 
Each at his back^ (a slender store*) 
His forty days provision bore^ 

As feudal statutes tell* 
His arms were halbert, axe, or spear, 
A cross-bow there, a hagbut here, 

A dagger«knife, and brand.—- 
Sober he seem'd, and sad of cheer. 
As loth to leave his cottage dear. 

And march to foreign strand ; 
Or musing, who would guide his steer. 

To till the fallow land. 
Yet deem not in his thoughtful eye 
Did aught of ^lastard terror lie ; 

More dreadful far his ire. 
Than their's, who, scorning danger's name. 
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In eager mood to battle came^ 
Their valour like light straw on Hame, 
A fierce but fading fire. 

IV. 

Not so the Borderer :— bred to war^ 
He knew the battle's din afar, 

And joy'd to hear it swell. 
His peaceful day was slothful ease ; 
Nor harp^ nor pipe, his ear could please^ 

Like the loud slogan yelL 
On active steed, with lance and blade. 
The light- arm*d pricker plied his trade,-— 

Let nobles fight for fame ; 
Let vassals follow where they lead. 
Burghers, to guard their townships, bleed. 

But war's the Borderers' game. 
Their gain, their glory, their delight. 
To sleep the day, maraud the night. 

O'er mountain, moss, and moor ; 
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Joyful to fight th^y took their way. 

Scarce caring who might wii> |he day^ 
Their booty was secure. 

These, as Lord Marm ion's train pass'd by, 

Look'd on at first with careless eye. 

Nor marvell'd aught, well taught to know 

The form and force of English bow. 
But when they saw the Lord array'd 
In splendid arms, and rich brocude. 
Each Borderer to his kinsman said,-^ 
" Hist, Hingan I seest thou there ! 

Canst guess whidi road they'll homeward ride ?<— 

O ! could we but on Border side. 

By Eusedale glen, or Liddell's tide. 
Beset a prixe so fair ! 

That fangless Lion, too, their guide. 

Might chance to lose his glistering hide ; 

Brown Maudlin, of that doublet pied. 
Could make a kirtle rare/' 
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V. 
Next^ Marmkn mark'd the Celtic race 
Of different language, fbrni> and face, 

A various race of Dian ; 
Jiut then the duefii their tribes arttiy'd^ 
And wild and garish semblance made. 
The cheqaer*d trews, and belted* plaid. 
And varying nc^es the war-pipes bray'xl. 

To every varying dan; 
Wild through their red or sable hair 
Lodk'd out their eyes, with savage staxe. 

On Marmion as he past ; 
• Their legs thave ^te knee were bare ; 
Their frame was sinewy, short, ^and >spare. 

And hardened to the blast ; 
Of taller race, the chieft they own 
Were by the eagle's plumage known. 
The hunted redi>deer*8 undress-d hide 
Their hairy buskins well supplied; 
The graceful bonnet deck'd their head ; 
Back from their shoulders hung the plaid 
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A broad-sword of unwieldy lengthy 
A dagger proved for edge and strengtb^ 

A studded targe they wore^ 
And quivers^ bows^ and shafts,— 4>ut^ O ! 
Short was the shafts and weak the bow. 

To that which England bore. 
The Isles^men carried at their backs 
The ancifflit Danish battle-axe. 
They raised a wild and wcmdering cry. 
As with his guide rode Marmion by. 
Loud were their clamouring tongues, as when 
The clanging sea-fowl leave the fen. 
And, with their cries discordant mix'd. 
Grumbled and yeU'd the pipes betwixt* 

VI. 
Thus through the Scottish camp they passed. 
And reach'd the City gate at last. 
Where all around^ a wakeful guard, 
Arm'd burghers kept their watch and ward. 
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Well had they cause of jealbiM.fear^ 

When lay encamp'd, in field so near^ 

The Borderer and die Mountaineer. 

As through the bustling streets they go> 

All was alive with martial show ; 

At every turn, with dinning clang. 

The armourer*s anvil dash'd and rang. 

Or toiVd the swarthy 6nuth, to wheel 

The bar that arms the charger's h^l ; 

Or axe, or laulchion to the side 

Of jarring grindstone was applied.. 

^^^> groom, and squire, with hurrying pace. 
Through street, and lane, and market-place, ^ 

Bore lance, or casque, or sword ; 
While burghers, with important fisice. 

Described each new-come lord^ 
Discuss'd his lineage, told his name, 
Hb following,* and hia warUke fame. 

The Lion led to lodgk^ meet, 

Wluch high o'erlook'd the crowded street ; 

■ * Fofiowlja^^Peudal Retainer^ 
D 2 
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There must the Baron rest. 
Till past the hour of vesper tide. 
And then to Holy-Rood must Jide^-^ 

Such was the King's behest 
Meanwhile the Lion's care assigns 
A banquet rich, and costly wines. 

To Marmion and his train : 
And when the appointed hour succeeds. 
The Baron dons his peaceful weeds. 
And following Lindesay as he leadb. 

The palace^'halls they gain. 

VII. 
Old Holy-Rood rung merrily. 
That nightj with wassel, mird^, and glee: 
King James within her princely bower 
Feasted the chiefs of Scotland's power. 
Summon 'd to spend the parting hour ; 
For he had charged, diat his array 
Slxmld southward mareh by break of diay. 
Well loved that splendid monarch aye 
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The banquet and the song^ 
By day the tourney, and by night 
'1 he merry dance, tiraced fast and light. 
The masquers quaint, the pi^ant bright. 

The revel lend and long. 
This feast out9hone his banquets past;. 
It was his blithest,— -and his last. 

Hie dassUng lamps, from gallery gi^. 

Cast on the court a dancing ray ; 

Here to the harp did minstrels shig ; 

There ladies touch'd a softer string ; 

With long-ear*d cap, and motley vest. 

The licensed fool retail'd his jest ; » 

His mngic tricks the juggler plied ; 

At dice and draughts the gallants vied ; 
While some, ki close recess apart. 
Courted the ladies of their heart. 

Nor courted them in vain ; 
For often, in the parting hour. 
Victorious Lol^e asserts his powet 
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O'er coldness and disdain ;. 
And flinty is her heart, can view 
To battle march a lover true— - 
Can hear, perchaoce, his last adieu> 

Nor own her share of pain. 



VIII. 
Through this mix*d crowd of glee and game. 
The King to greet Lord Marmion came, 

While> reverend, all made room. 
An easy task it was, I trow. 
King James's manly form to know, 
, Although, his courtesy to show. 
He doflfd, to Marmion bending low. 

His broider'd cap and plume. 
For royal were his garb and mien. 

His doak, of crimson velvet piled, 

Trimm'd with the fur of martin wild ; 
His vest of changeful sattin sheen. 

The dazzled eye beguiled^ 
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His gcHrgeons collar hong adown, 

Wrought widi the badge of Scotland's crown. 

The thistle brave, of old renown ; 

His trusty blade^ Toledo rights 

Descended firom a baldric bright ; 

White were his buskins, on the heel 

His spurs inlaid of gol^ and steel ; 

His bonnet, all of crimson fair. 

Was button d with a ruby rare : 

And Marmion deem'd he ne'er Imd seen 

A prince of such a noble, mien. 

IX. 
The Monarch's form was middle size; 
For feat of strength, or exercise. 

Shaped in proportion fair ; 
And baale was his eagle eye. 
And auburn oi the darkest dye. 

His short curled beard and hair. 
Light was his footstep in the dance. 

And firm his stirrup in the lists ; 
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And^ oh ! he had that merry glance 

That seldom lady's heart resists. 
Lightly from fair to fair he Bew, 
And loved to plead, lament, and sue;— 
Suit lightly won, and 8hort4ived pain. 
For monarchs seldom sigh in vain. 
I said he joy*d in banquet-bower ; 
But, mid his mirth, 'twas often stnsige. 
How suddenly his cheer would change. 
His look o'ercast and lower. 
If, in a sudden turn he fblt 
The pressure of his iron belt. 
That bound his breast in penance pain. 

In memory of his father slain. 
Even so 'twas strange how, evermore. 
Soon as the passing pang was o'er. 
Forward he rush'd, with double glee. 
Into the stream of revelry : 
Thus, dim-seen object of affiright 
Startles the courser in his Hight, 
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And half he halts^ half springs aside ; 
But feels the quickening spur applied. 
And, straining on the tighten'd rein. 
Scours doubly swifl o'er bill and plain. 

X. 

O'er James's heKTt, the courtiers say. 
Sir Hugh the Heron's wife held sway : 

To Scotland's court she came. 
To be a hostage for her lord. 
Who Cessford's gallant heart had gored. 
And with the King to make accord. 

Had setit his lovely dame. 
Nor to that lady free alone 
Did the gay King allegiance own ; 

For the fair Queen of France 
Sent him a Turquois ring, and glove. 
And charged him, as her knight and love. 

For her to break a httiee ; 
And strike three strokes with Scottish brand. 
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And march three miles on Southron land. 
And hid the banners of his band 

In Etiglish breezes dance. 
And thus, for France's Queen he drest 
His manly limbs in mailed vest ; 
And thus admitted English fair 
His inmost counsels still to shape ; 
And thus, for both, he madly plann'd 
The ruin of himself and ]and ! 

And yet, the sooth to tell. 
Nor England's fair, nor France's Queen, 
Were worth one pearUdrop bright and sh^n. 
From Margaret's eyes that fell,— 
His own Queen Margaret, who, in Lithgow's bower. 
All lonely sat, and wept the weary hour. 

XI. 

The Queen sits lone in Lithgow pile. 

And weeps the weary day. 

The war against her native soil, 

2 
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Her Monarch's risk in battle broil ; — 
And in gay Holy-Rood, the while. 
Dame Heron rises with a smile 

Upon the harp to play. 
Fair was her rounded arm, as o'er 

The strings her fingers fiew ; 
And as she touch'd and tuned them all. 
Ever her bosom's rise and fall 

Was plainer given to view ; 
For all, for heat, was laid aside 
Her wimple, and her hood untied. 
And first she pitch'd her voice to sing. 
Then glanced her dark eye on the Ring, 
And then around the silent ring ; 
And laughed, and blush'd, and oft did say 
Her pretty oath, by Yea, and Nay, 
She could not, would not, durst not play ! 
At length, upon the harp, with glee. 
Mingled with arch simplicity, 
A soft, yet lively air she rung. 
While thus the wily lady sung. 
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XIL 

LOCHINVAR. 

O, young Lochinvar is come out of the we6t> 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best; 
And save his good broad-sword he weaponthad nose. 
He rode all unarm'd^ and he rode «11 alone. 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war. 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 

He staid not for brake, and he stopp'd not for stone. 
He swam the Eske river where ford there was none; 
But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate. 
The bride had consented, l^e gallanf came late : 
For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war. 
Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

« 

So boldly he entered the Kelherby Hall, 
Among bride's-men, and kinsmen, and 'brothers, 
and all: 
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« 

Tlien spoke die bride's father^ bis band on his sword, 
(Fcnr tbe poor craven bridegroom said never a word,) 
" O come ye in peace here^ or come ye ii^war. 
Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar?"— 

*' I long woo'd your daughter, my suit you denied; — 
Love swells like the Sol way, but ebbs like its tide — 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine. 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far. 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar.** 

The bride kiss'd the goblet ; the kniglit took it up. 
He quaff 'd off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
She look'd down to blush, and she lodi'd up to sigh, 
Witb a smile on her lips^ and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar, — 
** Now tread we a measure 1" said youi^ liochinvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely his face. 
That never a hall such a galliard did grace; 
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While her mother did fret^ and her father did fume, 
^nd the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and 

pkme; 
And the bride-maidens whisper'd, '^ 'Twere better 

by far 
To have match'd our^air cousin with young Loch^ 

invar,'' 

One toudi t& her hand^ and one word in her ear, 
' When they reach'd the hall-door^ and the charger 
stood near ; 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung; 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung f 
** She is won ! we aregone, over bank, bush» and scaur; 
They'll have fleet steeds that follow/' quoth young 
Lochinvar. 

There was mounting 'mong Graemes of the Netherby 

clan ; 
Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and 

they ran : 
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lliere was racing, and chasing, on Cannobie Lee, 
But the lost bride of Netherbj ne*er did they see. 
So daring in love, and so dauntless in war. 
Have ye e*er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar ! 

XIIL 
The Monarch o'er the syren hung, 
And beat the measure as she sung ; 
And, pressing closer, and more near, 
He whisper'd praises in her eat. 
In loud applause the courtiers vied,* 
And ladies wink'd, and spoke aside. 
The witching dapie to Marmion threw 

A glance, where seem'd to reign 
The pride that claims applauses due. 
And of h^r royal conquest, too, 

A real or feign'd disdain : 
Familiar was the look, and told, 
Marmion and dhe were friends of old. 
The King observed their meeting eyes. 
With something like displeased surprise ; 
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For itionarchs ill can rivals brook, 
Even in a word, or smile, or look. 
Strait took he forth the parchment broad. 
Which Marmion's high commission show'd : 
" Our Borders sack'd by many a raid. 
Our peaceful liege-men robb'd/' he said ; 
" On day of truce our Warden slain. 
Stout Barton kill'd, his vessels ta'en— * 
Unworthy were we here to reign. 
Should these for vengeance cry in vain ; 
Our full defiance, hate, and soom. 
Our herald has to Henry borne."— 

XIV. 
He paused, and led where Douglas 8tood> 
And with stern eye the pageant view'd : 

I mean that Douglas, sixth of yore. 

Who coronet of Angus bore. 

And, when his blood and heart were high. 

Did the third James in camp defy. 

And aH bis mfnions led to die 
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On Lauder^s dreary flat: 
Princes and favourites long grew tame. 
And trembled at the homely name 

Of Archibald Bell-the- Cat ; 
The same who left the dusky vale 
Of HermiU^e in Liddisdale, 

Its dungeons^ uid its towers. 
Where Bothwell's turrets brave the air, 
And Bodiwell bank is blooming fairy 

To fix his princely bowers. 
Though now, in age, he had laid down 
His armour for the peaceful gown^ 

And for a staff his brand. 
Yet often would flash forth the flre^ . 
That could, in youth, a monarch's ire 

And minion's pride withstand ; 
And even that day, at council board. 

Unapt to sooth his sovereign's mood^ 

Against the war had Angus stood^ 
And chafed his royal Lord. 
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XV. 

His giant-form, like niin'd tower. 

Though fall'n its muscles' brawny vaunt, 
. Huge-boned, and tall^ and grim, and gaunt, 
Seem'd o'er the gaudy scene to lower : • 
His locks and beard in silver grew ; 
Hb eye-brows kept their sable hue. 
Near Douglas when the Monarch stood. 
His bitter speech he thus pursued : — 
'^ Lord Marmion, since these letters say. 
That in the North you needs must stay^ 
While slightest hopes of peace remain, 
Uncourteous speech it were, and stem. 
To say — Return to Lindisfam, 

Until my herald come again:-^ 
Then rest you in Tantallon Hold ; 
Your host shall be the Douglas bold,— 
A chief unlike his sires of old. 
He wears their motto on his blade. 
Their blazon o'er his towers display'd ; 
Yet loves his sovereign to oppose. 
More than to face his country's foes. 
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And, I bethink me, by Saint Stephen, 
But e'en this mom to me was given 

A prize, the first fruits of the war, 

Ta'en by a galley from Dunbar, 
A bfevy of the maids of heaven. 

Under your guard, these holy maids 

Shall safe return to cloister shades. 

And, while they at Tantallon stay. 

Requiem for Cochran's soul may say." 

And, with the slaughter'd favourite's name, 

Across the Monarch's brow there came 

A cloud of ire, remorse, and shame. 

XVL 
In answer nought could Angus speak ; 
His proud heart swell'd well nigh to break : / 
He tum'd aside, and down his cheek * • 

A burning tear there stole. 
His hand the Monarch sudden took. 
That sight his kind heart could not brook : 

" Now, by the Bruce's soul, 

VOL. IV. E 
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Angus, my hasty speech forgive ! 
For sure as doth his spirit live, 
As he said of the Dougks old^ 

I well may say of you,—- 
That never king did subject hold^ 
In speech more firee^ in war more bold. 

More tender^ and more true : * 
Forgive me, Douglas, once i^ain/'— 
And, while the King his hand did strain. 
The old man's tears fell down like rain. 
To seize the moment Marmion tried. 
And whispered to the King aside : 
'' Oh ! let such tears unwonted plead 
For respite short from dubious deed ! 
A child will weep a bramble's smart, 
A maid to see her sparrow part, 
A stripling for a woman's heart : 
But woe awaits a country, when 
She sees the tears of bearded men. 



* O, Dowglas f Dow|^ C 
Tendir and trew. 
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Then^ oh \ what omen, dark and high^ 
When Douglas wets hk manly eye !"•<- 



XVII. 
Displeased wa$ James^ that stranger view'd 
And tampered with his changing mood. 
<^ La«^ those that can, weep those that may. 
Thus did the %eiry Momurdi say; 
'' Southward I-march l^ break of day ; 
And if wiiihin TantaHon strong. 
The good IxmmI Marmion tarries long. 
Perchance our meeting next may fidl 
At Tamworth, in bis castle-hall."-— 
The haughty Marmion &lt the taunt^ 
And answer'd, grave, the royal vaunt : 
'^ Much honour'd were my humble home. 
If in its halls King James should come ; 
But Nottingham has archers good. 
And Yorkshire men are stem of mood ; 
Northumbrian prickers wild and rude. 
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On Derbj Hills the paths are steep ; 

In Ouse and Tyne the fords are deep ; 

And many a banner inill be torn. 

And manj a knight to earth be borne. 

And manj a sheaf of arrows spe nt 

Ere Scotland's King shall cross die Trent : 

Yet pause, brave prince, while yet you may/'— 

The Monarch lightly tum'd away. 

And to his nobles loud did call,— - 

'' Lords, to the dance,— a hall ! a hall !" * 

Himself his doak and sword flung by. 

And led Dame Heron gallantly ; 

And minstrels, at the royal order. 

Rung out—'' Blue Bonnets o'er the Border." 

xvni. 

Leave we these reirels now, to tell 
What to Saint Hilda's maids befel, 

* The andeot cry to make room for a danoe, or pageant 
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Whose galley, as they sail'd again 
To Whitby^ by a Scot was ta'en. 
Now at Dan-£din did they bide^ 
Till James should of their fate decide ; 

And soon, by his command. 
Were gently summon'd to prepare 
To journey under Marmion's care. 
As escort honoured, safe, and fair. 

Again to English land. 
The Abbess told her chaplet o'er. 
Nor knew which Saint she should implore ; 
For, when she thought of Constance, sore 

She fear'd Lord Marmion's mood. 
And judge what Clara must have fdt ! 
The sword, that hung in Marmion's belt, 

Had drunk De Wilton's blood. 
Unwittingly, King James had given. 

As guard to Whitby^s shades. 
The man most dreaded under heaven 

By these defenceless maids ; 



Yet what petition could swk. 
Or who would listen to the tide 
Of woman^ prisoner^ and mm^ 
Mid bustle of a war beg^un ^ 
They deem'd it lu^peleBS to aT<»d 
The convoy of their dangetous guide. 

XIX. 

Their lodgings so the King assign'd. 
To Marmion'g^ as their guardian, jc»n'd ; 
And thus it fell, that, passing nigh. 
The Palmer caught the Abbess' eye. 

Who wam'd him by a scroll. 
She had a secret to reveal. 
That much concem'd the Church*^ wea2j» 

And health of sinner's soul ; 
And, with deep charge of secrecy. 

She named a place to meet. 
Within an open balcony. 
That hung from dizzy pitdi, and higli. 

Above the stately street ; 
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To which^ as commoa lo each home^ 

At night they might in secret Qoi«e. 

< 

XX. 

At nighty in 8ecret> there they eame> 
The Pahner and the hcdy dame. 
The moon among the clouds rode higb^ 
And all the city hum was by. 

Upon the street^ where late before 

Did din of war and warriors roar^ 
You might have heard a pebble fall« 

A beetle hum^ a cricket sing^ 

An owlet flap his boding wi^g 
On GOes's steeple talL 
The antique buildings^ climbing high^ 
Whose Gothic frontlets sought the sky. 

Were here wrapt deep in shade ; 
There on their brows the moon-beam broke^ 
Through the $unt wreaths of silvery smoke, 

And on the casemoits play'd. 
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And other light was none to see^ 

Save torches gliding far. 
Before some chieftain of degree^ 
Who left the royal revelry 

To bowne him for the War.-* 
A solemn scene the Abbess chose-; 
A solemn h«ur, her secret to disclose* 

xxr. 

" O, holy Palmer T she began,— 
^' For sure he must be sainted man. 
Whose blessed feet have trode the ground - 
Where the Redeemer's tomb is found ; 
For his dear Church's sake,, my tale 
Attend, nor deem of light avail. 
Though I must speak of worldly love,-^ 
How vain to those who wed above ! — 
De Wilton and Lord Manuion woo'd 
Clara d^ Clare, of Gloster's blood ; 
(Idle it were of Whitby's dame^ 
To say of that same blood I came ;) 
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And once^ when jealous rage wad high^ 
Lord Marmion said despiteously^ 
Wilton was traitor in his hearty 
And had made league with Martin Swart>* 
When he came here on Simnel's part ; 
And only cowardice did restrain 
His rebel aid on Stokefield's plain^— 
And down he threw his glove : — ^the thing 
Was tried, as wont, before the king ; 
Where frankly did De Wilton own. 
That Swart in Guelders he had known ; 
And that between them then there went 
Some scroll of courteous compliment. 
For this he to his castle sent ; 
But when his messenger return'd. 
Judge how De Wilton's fury bum'd ! 
For in his packet there were laid 



• A German general, who commanded the auxiliaries sent by 
the Duchess of Burgundy wjith Lambert SimneL He was de- 
feated and killed at Stokefidd. 
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Letters that daim'd disloyal aid. 
And proved King Henry's cause betrfl3r'd. 
His fame, thus blighted, in the field 
He strove to clear, by spear and shield ;•*- 
To dear his &me in vain he strove. 
For wonderous are His ways above^! 
Perchance some form was imobserved ; 
Perchance in prayer, or fkiA, he swerved ; 
Else how could guiltless champion quail. 
Or how the blessed ordeal fail ? 

XXIT. 
*' His squire, who now De W3t<m saw 
As recreant doom'd to suffer law. 

Repentant, own'd in vain. 
That, while h^ had the scrolls in. eare, 
A stranger maiden, passing fair, 
Had drench'd him with a beverage rare ; 

His words no faith could gain. 
With Clare alone he credence won. 



Who^ rather than yf^ MnQDion, 
Did to Saint Hill's shrine rqpair^ 
To give our hou^e her UvingB fair. 
And die a vestal vot'reas ther^— 
The impulse from the earth was given^ 
But bcmt her to the paths of heaven. 
A purer heart, a lovelier maid. 
Ne'er sheltered her in Whitby's shade. 
No, not since Saxon Edelfled ; 

Only one trace of earthly strain. 
That for her lover's loss 

She cherishes a sorrow vain. 
And murmurs at the cross.*— 
And then her heritage,— -it goes 

Along the banks of Tame ; 
Deep fields of grain the reaper mows. 
In meadows rich the heifer lows. 
The fidcon^, and huntsman, knows 

Its woodlands for the game* 
Shame were it to Saint Hilda dear. 
And I, herJi^imble vofreaa h«ce> 
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Should do a deadly sin^ 
Her temple spoil'd before mine eyes^ 
If this false Marmion such a prize 

By my consent should win ; 
Yet hath our boisterous Monarch swom^ 
That Clare shall horn our house be torn ; 
And grievous cause have I to fear^ 
Such mandate doth Lord Marmion bear. 

. xxiii. 

" Now^ prisoner, helpless, and betray'd - 
To evil power, I claim thine aid. 

By every step that thou hast trod 
To holy shrine and grotto dim. 
By every martyr's tortured limb. 
By angel, saint, and seraphim. 

And by the Church of God ! 
(For mark :— When Wilton was betray'd. 
And with his squire forged letters laid. 
She was, alas ! that sinful maid. 

By whom the deed was done,— 
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O ! shame and horror to be said^ 

She was^-a perjured nun ! 
No derk in all the landj like her^ 
Traced quaint and varying character. 
Perchance you nuiy a marvel deem^ 

That Marmion's paramour^ 
(For such' vil^ thing she was^) should scheme 

Her lover's nuptial hour ; 
But o'er him thus she hoped to gain^ 
As privy to his honour's stain. 

Illimitable power : 
For this she secretly retained 

Each proof that might the plot reveal^ 

Instructions with his hand and seal ; 
And thus Saint Hilda deign'd. 

Through sinner's perfidy impure^ 

Her house's glory to secure. 
And Clare's immortal weal. 
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XXIV. 
*' Twere long, and »eedlepa> lia*e to tell^ 
How to my hand these pup^rs fell ; 

With me tbey must not 8tay. 
Saint Hilda keep her Abbess true ! 
Who knows what otttn^e be might dp^ 

While journeying by the way P-^- 

blessed Saint, if e'ar again 

1 venturous leave tliy cahn dinaain^ 
To travel or by land or mam^ 

Deep penance may I pay ! — 
Now, saintly Pahoi^r, mark my prayer; 
I giv(S tUs packet to thy Qar#, 
For thee to stpp they will ogt d^vej; 

And O ! with ciiutipus «peed> 
To Wolsey's hand the papers biwg. 
That he may shew them to the Kttig ; 

And, for thy well-eam'd meed. 
Thou holy man, at Whitby's shrine 
A weekly mass shall still be thine. 

While priests ean sing and read.—- 
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What ail'st thou ?— -Speak !"-^Far ju he took 
The charge^ a etroiig emotioii Aook 

His frame ; and^ ere reply^ 
They heard a faint^ yet shrilly tone. 
Like distant clarion feebly blown^ 

That on the breeze did die ; 
And loud the Abbess shriek'd in fear, 
** Saint Withold save us !— What is here ! 

Look at yon City Cross ! 
See on its battled tover appear 
Phantoms, that scutcheons seem to near. 

And blazon'd banners toss T— 

XXV. 

Dun-£din's Crossi a pillared stone, 
Eose on a turret octagon ; 
(But n<iw is razed that monument. 

Whence royal edict rang, 
And voice of Scotland's law was sent 
In glorious trumpet-dang. 
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O ! be his tomb as lead to lead^ 
Upon its dull destroyer^s head !— 
A minstrel's malison * is said.-*) 
Then on its battlements they saw 
A vision^ passing Nature's law,. 

Strange, wild^ and dimly seen ; 
Figures that seem'd to rise and die. 
Gibber and sign, advance and fly. 
While nought confirm'd could ear or eye 

Discern of sound or mien. 
Yet darkly did it seem, as thore 
Heralds and Pursuivants prepare. 
With trumpet sound, and blazon'd fair, 

A summons to proclaim ; 
But indistinct the pageant proud. 
As fancy forms of midnight cloud. 
When flings the moon upon her shroud 

A wavering tinge of flame ; 
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It flits^ expands^ and shifts^ till loud. 
From midmost of the spectre crowd. 
This awful summons came :— - 

XXVI. 
'* Prince, prelate, potentate, and peer. 

Whose names I now shall call, 
Scottish, or foreigner, give ear ! 
Subjects of him who sent me here. 
At his tribunal to appear, , 

I siunmon one and all : 
I cite you by each deadly sin. 
That e'er hath soil'd your hearts within ; 
I cite you by each brutal lust, 
That e'er defiled your earthly dust,— - 

By wrath, by pride, by fear. 
By each o'er-mastering passion's tone, . 
By the dark grave, and dying groan \ 
When forty days are past and gone, 
I cite you, at your Monarch's throne. 

To answer and appear."— 
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Then thunder'd Harth a roll of names :-^ 
The first was thme^ unhappj Jaaaei ! 

Then all thy nobles came ; 
Crawford^ Glencaim^ Montrose^ Argyle^ 
Ross^ Bothwell^ Forbes^ Hiennox^ Lyle^— 
Why should I tell their separate a^Ie ^ 

Each chief of birth and fame. 
Of Lowland, Highlaiiid, Border, Ide, 
Fore-doom'd to Flodden's carm^ fnle. 

Was cited there by name ; 
And Marmion, Lord of Fontenaye, 
Of Lutterward, and Scrivelbay, 
De Wilton, erst of Aberley, 
The self-same thmidering voice did saj^.'*-* 

But then another q>oke : 
'* Thy fatal summons I d^iy. 
And thine infernal lord defy. 
Appealing me to Him <m High, 

Who burst the sinner^s yoke/'-— 
At that dread Accent, with a scream. 
Parted the pageant like a dream. 
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The •ummoiier was gone. 
Prone on her face the Abbess fdl^ 
And fast^ and fast, her beads did tdl ; 
Her nuns came, starUed by the yefi. 

And found her there alone. 
She mark'd not, at the scene aghast. 
What time, or how, the Pakner pass'd. 

XXVII. 
Shift we the scene.— -The camp doth move, 

Dun-Edin's streets are empty now. 
Save when, lor weal of those they love, 

To pray the prayer, and vow the vow. 
The tottering child, the anxious fair. 
The grey-haired sire, with pious care. 
To chapels and to shrines repair.— 
Where is the Palmer now ? and where 
The Abbess, Marmion, and CSare ?— 
Bold Douglas ! to Tantallon fair 

They journey in thy charge : 
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Lord Marmion rode on his right hand^ 
The Pahner still was with the band ; 
Angus, like Lindesay, did command^ 

That none should roam at large. 
But in that Palmer's alter*d mien 
A wonderous change might now be seen ; 

Freely he spoke of war^ , 
Of marvels wrought by single hand^ 
When lifted for a native land ; 
And still look'd high^ as if he plann'd 

Some desperate deed afiur. 
His courser would he feed and stroke^ 
And^ tucking up his sable frocke, 
Would first his metal bold provoke^ 

Then sooth or quell his pride. 
Old Hubert said, that never one 
He saw, except Lord Marmion^ 

A steed so &irly ride. 
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XXVIII. • 

Some half-hour*s march behind^ there came^ 
By Eustace govem'd fair^ 

A troop escorting Hilda's Dame, 
With all her nuns^ and Clare. 

No audience had Lord Marmion sought ; 
Ever he fqar'd to aggravate . 
Clara de Clare's suspicious hate ; 

And safer 'twas^ he thought. 

To wait till, from the nuns removed^ 
The influence of kinsmen loved^ 
And suit by Henr3r's self approved, 

Her slow consent had wrought. 

His was no flickering flame, that dies 

ynless when fann'd by looks and sighs^ 

And lighted oft at lady's eyes ; 

He long'd to stretch his wide command 

O'er luckless Clara's ample land : 

Besides, when Wilton with him vied. 

Although the pang of humbled pride 

The place of jealousy supplied, 

6 
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Yet conquest^ by that meanness won 

He almast loadi'd to think upon. 

Led him, at times, to hate the cause. 

Which made him burst through honoor'a laws. 

If e'er he loved, 'twas her almie. 

Who died within that vault of stone. 

And now, when dose at hand they saw 
North Berwick's town, and lofty Law» 
Fitz-Eustace bade them pause a wfaUe, 
Before a venerable pQe, 

Whose turrets view'd, afiir. 
The lofty Bass, the Lambie Isle, 

The ocean's peace or war. 
At tolling of a bell, forth came 
The convent's venerable Dame, 
And pray'd Saint Hilda's Abbess rest 
With her, a loved and honoured guest. 
Till Douglas should a bark prepare 
To waft her back to Whitby fiur. 
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Glad was the Abbess, you may gaess. 
And thank'd the Scottish Prioress : 
And tedious were to tell^ I ween^ 
The oottfteoas speedi that pass'd between. 

O'erjoy'd the nuns their paJ^reys leave ; 
Bat when fair Clara did inteiid^ 
Like them, from horsebadc to descend, 
Fitz-Eustace said,-^'' I grieve^ 
Fair lady, grieve e'en from my heaft, 
Sudi gentle company to part;— 

Think not discourtesy. 
But lords' commands must be obey'd ; 
And Marmion and the Douglas said. 

That you must wend with -me. 
Lord Marmion hath a letter broad. 
Which to the Scottish Earl he shew'd. 
Commanding, that, beneath his care^ 
Without delay, you shall repair 
To your good kinsman. Lord Fitz-Clave."-^* 
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XXX. 

The startled Abbess loud exdaim'd ; 
But she^ at whom the blow was aim'd. 
Grew pale as death, and cold as lead^ — 
She deem'd she heard her death-doom read. 

Cheer thee^ my child !" the Abbess said^ 

They dare not tear thee from my hand^ 
To ride alone with armed band."-— 

^' Nay, holy mother, nay," 
Fitz-Eustace said, *' the lovely Clare 
Will be in Lady Angus' care. 

In Scotland while we stay; 
And, when we move, an easy ride 
Will bring us to the English side. 
Female attendance to provide 

Befitting Gloster's heir ; 
Nor thinks, nor dreams, my noble lord. 
By slightest look, or act, or word. 

To harass Lady Clare. 
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Her faithful guardian he will be> 
Nor sue for slightest courtesy 

That e'en to stranger falls> 
Till he shall place her, safe and free. 

Within her kinsman's' halls."-— ' 
He spoke, and blush'd with earnest grace ; 
His faith was painted on his face. 

And Clare's worst fear re]iefyed> 

The Lady Abbess loud exclaim'd 

t 
On Henry, and the Douglas blamed. 

Entreated, threaten'd, grieved ; . 

To martyr, saint, and prophet pray'd> 

Against ILord Mansion inveigh'd> . 

And caird the Prioress to aid> 

To curse with candle^ belli and book. 

Her head the grave Cistertiain shook : 
The Douglas, and the King," she said. 
In their commands wiU be obey'd ; . 

Grieve not, nor dream that harm can fa 

The maiden in Tantallon hall*"— 

VOL. IV. F 
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XXXI. 

The Abbess^ seeing strife was vain. 
Assumed her wonted state again,— 

For mudi of stale she had,—- 
Composed her ireili and raised her head. 
And-— ^^ Bid," in soI«mn voiee she said, 

'^ Thy master^ bold and bad. 
The records of his house turn o^er. 

And, when he there shall written see. 

That one of his own ancestry 

Drove the Monks forth of Coventry^ 
Bid him his fiite explore ! 

Prancing in pride of earthly trust. 

His charger hurl'd him to the dust, 

And, by a base plebeian thrustj 
He died his bandbelbre* 

God. judge 'twist Marmion and me ; 

He is a chief of high degree. 
And I a poor reduse ; 

Yet oft, in holy ilirit) we see 
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Even such weak mmkter as me 
May the oppressor bruise : 

For thusj inspired, did Judith daj 
The mighty in his sin. 

And Jael thus, and Deborah/'— 
Here hasty Blount broke in : 
" Fitz-Eustace, we must march our band ; 
St Anton' fire thee ! wilt thou stand 
All day, with bonnet in thy hand. 

To hear the lady preach ? 
By this good light ! if thus we stay. 
Lord Marmion, for our fond delay. 

Will sharper sermon teach. 
Come, d'on thy cap, and mount thy home ; 
The Dame must patience take perforce/'— 

XXXII. 
" Submit we then to force," safd Clare ; 
" But let this barbarous lord despair 
His purposed aim to win ; 
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Let him take livings land, and life ; 
But to be Marmion's wedded wife 

In me were deadly sin : 
And if it be the King's decree^ 
That I must find no sanctuary. 
Where even a homicide might come. 

And safely rest his head. 
Though at its open portals stood. 
Thirsting to pour forth blood for blood. 

The kinsmen of the dead,-^ 
Yet one asylum is my oiim 

Against the dreaded hour j 
A low, a silent, and a lone. 

Where kings have little power 
One victim is before me there.— ^ 
Mother, your blessing, and in prayer 
Remember your unhappy Clare !"— 
Loud weeps the Abbess, and bestows 

Kind blessings many a one ; 
Weeping and wailing loud arose 
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Round patient Clare^ the clamorous woes 

Of every simple nuo. 
His eyes the gentle Eustace dried^ 
And scarce rude Blount the sight could bide. 

Then took the squire her rein^ 
And gently led away her steed^ 
And^ by each courteous word and deed^ 

To cheer her strove in vain•^ 

XXXIII. 
But scant three miles the band had rode^ 

When o'er a height they pass'd^ 
And^ sudden^ close before them show'd 

His towers^ Tantallon vast ; 
Broad^ massive, high^ and stretching far^ 
And held impregnable in war* 
On a projecting rock they rose^ 
And round three sides the ocean flows ; 
The fourth did battled walls indose^ 

And double mound and fosse. 



I 
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By narrow draw-bridge, outworks strong. 
Through studded gates an entrance long 

To the main court they cross. 
It was a wide and stately square : 
Around were lodgings, fit and fair. 

And towers of various form. 
Which on the court projected £«r. 
And broke its lines quadrangular. 
Here was square keep, there tiuret high. 
Or pinnacle that sought the sky. 
Whence oft the Warder could descry 

The gathering ocean-storm. 

XXXIV. 

Here did they rest— The princely care 
Of Douglas, why should I declare. 
Or say they met receptibn fair ? 

Or why the tidings say. 
Which varying to Tantallon came. 
By hurrying posts or fleeter fame. 

With every varying day ? 
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And^ firsts they heard King Jemea had won 
Etall^ and Waik^ and Ford ; and then^ 
That Norham Castie strong was ta*en. 
At that sore marrdl'd Marmion ;-— 
And Douglas hoped his Monarch's hand 
Would soon subdue Northumberland : 

But whisper'd news there came^ 
That, while his host inactive lay. 
And melted by degrees away. 
King James was dallying off the day 

With Heron's wily dame.— 
Such acts to dironides I yield ; 
Go seek them there, and see : 
Mine is a tale of Flodden Field, 

And not a history.—- 
At length they heard the Scottish host' 
On that high ridge had made their post. 

Which frowns o'er MiUfield Plain ; 
And that brave Surrey many a band 
Had gather'd in the Southern land. 
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And march'd into Northumberland^ 

And camp at Wooler ta'en. 
Marmion^ like charger in the stalls 
That hears^ without^ the trumpet-call^ 

Began to chafe and swear :— * 
" A sorry thing to hide my head 
In castle^ like a fearful maid^ 

When such a field is near ! 
Need's must I see this battle-iday : 
Death to my hone, if sudi a fray 
Were fought^ and Marmion away I 

The Douglas^ too^ I wot not why^ 

Hath 'bated of his courtesy : 
No longer in his halls I'll stay."^^ 
Then bade his band^ they should array 
For match against the dawning day. 

END OF CANTO FIFTH. 
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TO 



RICHARD HEBER, Bsn. 



Mertoun^House, Christmas 

Heap on more wood !— the wind is dull ; 
But let it whistle as it will^ 
Well keep our Christmas merry still. 
Each age has deem'd the new-bom year 
The Ifittetft tMe Ibr ^stal cheer : 
Even heathen yet, the savage Dane 
At lol more deep the mead did dram ; 
High on the beach his galleys drew> 
And feasted aM his pirate crew ; 
Then in his low and pine^buih hall^ 
Where shields and a3uit'dedk*d the wall^ 
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They gorged upon the half-dress'd steer ; 
Caroused in seas of sable beer ; 
While rounds in brutal jest^ were thrown 
The half-gnaw*d rib^ and marrow-bone ; 
Gr listened all^ in grim delight^ 
While scalds yell'd out the joys of fight. 
Then forth, in frenzy, would they hie. 
While wildly loose their red locks fly. 
And dancing round the blazing pile, 
, They make such barbarous mirth the while. 
As best might to the mind recal 
The boisterous joys of Odin's hall. 

And well our Christian sires of old 
Loved when the year its course had rolled. 
And brought blithe Christmas back again. 
With all his hospitable train. 
Domestic and religious rite 
Gave honour to the holy night : 
On Christmas eve the bells were rung; 
On Christmas eve. the mass was sung ; 
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That only nighty in all the yeaif^ 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 

The damsel donn'd her kirtle sheen ; 

The hall was dress'd with holy green ; 

Forth to the wood did merry-men go. 

To gather in the misletoe. 

Then open'd wide the Baron's hall 

To vassal, tenant, ser^ and all;* 

Power laid his rod- of rule aside,. 

And Ceremony doffd his pride. 

The heir, with roses in his shoes. 

That night might village paJrtner chuse ;^ 

The lord, underogating,^ share 

The vulgar game of " post and pair." 

All hail'd, with unoontroll'd delight. 

And general voice, the happy night. 

That to the cottage, as the crown. 

Brought tidings of salvation down. 

The fire, with well-dried logs supplied. 
Went roaring up the chimney wide ; 
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The huge hall-table's oaken face> 
Scnibb'd till it shone^ the day to grace. 
Bore then upon its massive board 
No mark to part the squire and lord. 
Then was brought in the lusty brawn. 
By old blue-coated senring-man ; 
Then the grim boar's head firown'd on high. 
Crested with bays and rosemary. 
Well can the green-garb'd ranger tell. 
How, when, and where, the monster fell ; 
What dogs before his death, he tore. 
And all the baiting of the boar. 
The wassel round, m good brown bowls, 
Gamish'd with ribbons, blithely trowls. 
There the huge sirloin reek'd ; hard by 
Plumb-porridge stood, and Christmas pye; 
Nor fail'd old Scotland to produce. 
At such high tide, her savoury goose. 
Then came the merry masquers in. 
And carols roar'd with blithesome din ; 
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If unmelodious was the Bong, 

It was a hearty note^ and strong. 

Who lists may in thdor mummipg see 

Traces of ancient mystery ; 

White shirts supplied the masquerade^ 

And smutted cheeks the visors made ; 

But^ O ! what masquers^ richly dight^ 

Can boast of bosoms half so light ! 

England was merry England^ when 

Old Christmas brought his sports again. 

'Twas Christmas broach'd the mightiest ale ; 

'Twas Christmas told the merriest tale ; 

A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 

The poor man's heart through half the year. 

Still linger^ in our northern dime^ 
Some remnants of the good old time ; 
And stilly within our vallies here^ 
We hold the kindred title dear^ 
Even when, perchance, its far-fetch*d claim 
To Southron ear sounds empty name ; 
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For course of bloody our proverbs deem^ 
Is wanner than the mountain-stream** 
And thus^ xay Christmas still I hold 
Where my great-grandsire cam^ of old^ 
With amber beard, and flaxen hm. 
And reverend apostolic air. 
The feast and holy-tide to share. 
And mix sobriety with wine. 
And honest mirth with thoughts divine ^ 
Small thought was his, in after time. 
E'er to be hitch'd into a rhyme. 
The simple sire could only boast,. 
That he was loyal to his cost ; 
The banish'd race of kings revered. 
And lost his l9nd,-^but kept his beard. 

In these dear halls, where welcome kind^ 
Is with fair liberty combined ; * 



* «< Blood 18 warmer than water,*'— 4 proverb meant to fia* 
dicate our family predilectioiub 
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Where cordial firiendship gives the hand^ 
And flies constraint the magic wand 
Of the fair dame that rules the land^ 
Little we heed the tempest drear^ 
While music^ mirth^ and social cheer^ 
Speed on their wings the passing year. 
And Mertoun's halls are £dr e'en now^ 
When not a leaf is on the hough. 
Tweed loves them well^ and turns again;^ 
As loth to leave the sweet domain^ 
And holds his mirror toher fiice^ 
And clips her with a dose embrace :-^ 
Gladly as he^ we seek the dome. 
And as reluctant turn us home. 

How just^ that^ at this time of glee^ 
My thou^ts should, Heber, turn to thee ! 
For many a incrry hour we've known. 
And heard the chimes of midnight's tone. 
Cease, then, my friend ! a moment cease. 
And leave these classic tomes in peace ! 
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Of Roman and of Grecian lore. 
Sure mortal brain can hold no mote* 
These ancients^ as NoU Bluff might say^ 
Were " pretty fellows in their day ;" * 
But time and tide o'er all prevail- 
On Christmas eve a Christmas tale**— 
Of wonder and of war— >'^ Profane ! 
What ! leave the lofty Lattan strain. 
Her stately prose^ her verse's charms. 
To hear the clash of rusty arms ; 
In Fairy Land or Limbo lost. 
To jostle conjuror and ghost. 
Goblin and witch !"— Nay, Heber dear. 
Before you touch my charter, hear; 
Though Leyden aids, alas ! no more. 
My cause with many-languaged lore. 
This may I say :— in realms of death 
Ulysses meets Alddes' mraiih ; 



* " Hannibal was a pretty fellow, sir— a very pretty feUov in 
his day."— OM Bachelor. 
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JEneas, upon Thracda's shore. 
The ghost of murder'd Polydore ; 
For omens, we in Livy cross. 
At every turn, locutus Bos. 
As grave and duly speaks that ox. 
As if he told the price of stocks ; 
Or held, in Rome republican, 
The place of Common-councilman. 

All naticms have their omens drear. 
Their legends wild of woe and fear*' 
To Cambria look-— the peasant see. 
Bethink him of Glendowerdy, 
And shun « the Spirit's Blasted Tree." 
The Highlander, whose red claymore 
The battle tum'd on Maida's shore. 
Will, on a Friday mom, look pale. 
If ask'd to tell a fairy tale : 
He fears the vengeful Elfin King, 
Who leaVes that day his grassy ring ; 
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Invisible to human ken^ 

He walks among the sons of men. 

Didst e'er, dear Heber^ pass along 
Beneath the towers of Franchemont, 
Which^ like an eagle's nest in air. 
Hang o'er the stream and hamlet fair ^ 
Deep in their vaults, the peasants say, 
A mighty treasure buried lay, 
Amass'd through rapine and through wrong 
By the last lord of Franch^mont. 
The iron chest is bolted hard, 
A huntsman sits, its constant guard ; 
Avound his neck his horn is hung. 
His, hanger in his belt is slung ; 
Befere his feet his bloodhounds lie r 
An 'twere not for his gloomy eye,^ 
Whose withering glance ho heart can iHreok, 
As true a huntsman doth he look. 
As bugle e'er in brake did sound. 

Or ever hollowed to a hound. 

9 ' 
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To chase the fiend, and win the prize-, 

In that same dungeon ever tries 

An aged Necromantic Priest ; 

It is an hundred years at least. 

Since 'twixt them first the strife begun^ 

And neither yet has lost or won. 

And oft the Conjuror's words will make 

The stubborn Demon groan and quake ; 

And oft the bands of iron breaks 

Or bursts one lock, that still amain 

Fast as 'tis open'd, shuts again. 

That magic strife within the tomb 

May last until the day of doom. 

Unless the Adept shall learn to tell 

The very word that dench'd the spell. 

When Franch'mont lock'd the treasure«cell. 

An hundred years are past and gone. 

And scarce three letters has he won. 

Such general superstition may 
Excuse for old Pitscottie say; 
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Whose go^ip history has given 
My song the messenger from heaven^ 
That wam'd, in lithgow, Scotland's King^ 
Nor less the infernal summoning ; 
May pass the Monk of Durham's tale^ 
Whose Demon fought in Gothic mail ; 
May pardon plead for Fordun grave. 
Who told of Gifford's GoUin-Cave. 
But why such instances to you, 
Who, in an instant^ am review 
Your treasured hoards of variouA lore. 
And furnish twenty thousand more ? 
Hoards, not like their's whose volumes rest 
Like treasures in the Frandi'mont chest» 
While gripple owners still refuse 
To others what they cannot use-^ 
Give them die priest's whole century. 
They shall not spell you letteri^ three ; 
Their pleasure in the books the same 
Jhe magpie takes in jSikx*d gem. 
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Thy volumes^ open as thy hearty 
Delight^ amusement^ science/ art^ 
To every ear and eye impart ; 
Yet who, of all who thus employ them. 
Can, like the owner's self, enjoy them ?-^ 
But, hark ! I hear the distant drum : 
The day of Flodden field is come. — 
Adieu, dear Heber ! life and health. 
And store of literary wealth. 
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Zit Battle* 



I. 
While great events vere on the gale, 
And each hour brought a varying tale. 
And the demeanour, changed and 'Cold, 
Of Douglas, fretted i^armien bold. 
And, like the impatient steed of war. 
He snuflfd the battle £rom a&r ; 
And hopes were none, that back again 
Herald should come from Terouenne, 
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Where England's King in leaguer lay. 

Before decisive battle-day ; 

While these things were, the mournful Clare 

Did in the Dame's devotions share : 

For the good Countess ceaseless pray'd 

To Heaven and Saints, her sons to aid. 

And, with fihort interval, did pass 

From prayer to book, from book to mass. 

And all in high baronial pride, — 

A life both dull and dignified ; — 

Yet as Lord Marmion nothing press'd 

Upon her intervals of rest. 

Dejected Clara well coidd bear 

The formal state, the lengthen'd prayer. 

Though dearest to her wounded heart 

The hours that she might spend apart. 

11. 
I said, Tantallon's dizzy steep 
Hung o'er the margin of the deep. 
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Many a rude tower and rampart there 

Repeird the insult of the air^ 

Which, when the tempest vex'd the sky^ 

Half breeze, half spray, came whistling by. 

Above the rest, a turret square 

Did o'er its Grothic entrance bear. 

Of sculpture rude, a stony shield ; . 

The Bloody Heart was in the field. 

And in the chief three mullets stood^ 

The cognizance of Douglas blood. 

The turret held a narrow stair. 

Which, mounted, gave you access wherfe 

A parapet's embattled row 

Did seaward round the castle go. 

Sometimes in dizzy steps descending, 

Sometimes in narrow circuit bending. 

Sometimes in platform broad extending. 

Its varying circle did combine 

Bulwark, and bartisan, and line. 

And bastion, tower, and vantage-coign ; 
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Above the booming ocean leant 

The far-projecting battlement ; 

The billows burst, in ceaseless flo^. 

Upon the precipice below. 

Where'er Tantallon faced the land> 

Gate- works, and walls, were strongly mann'd; 

No need upon the sea-girt side ; 

The steepy rock, and frantic tide. 

Approach of human step denied ; 

And tHus these lines, and ramparts rude,. 

Were left in deepest solitude. 

III. 
And, for they were so lonely, Clare- 
Would to these battlements repair^ 
And muse upon- her sorrows there,. 

And list the sea-bird's cry ; 
Or slow, like noon-tide ghost, would glide 
Along the dark-grey bulwarks* side^ 
And ever on the heaving tide 

liOok down with weary eye. 
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Oft did the cliff, and swelling main, 
Recal the thoughts <^ Whitby's fane,— 
A home she ne'er might see again ; 

For she had laid adown> 
So Douglas bade, the hood and veil. 
And frontlet of the cloister pale. 

And Benedictine gown : 
It were unseemly sight, he said, 
A novice out of convent shade. — 
Now her bright locks, with sunny glow, 
Again adom'd her brow of snow ; 
Her mantle rich, whose borders, round, 
A deep and fretted broidery bound. 
In golden foldings sought the ground ; 
Of holy ornament, alonv 
Remain'd a cross with ruby stone ; 

And often did she look 
On that which in her hand she bore. 
With velvet bound, and broider'd o'er, 

Her breviary book. 
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In 8uch a place^ so lone^ so grim, 
At.dawning pale, or twilight dim. 

It fearful would have' been. 
To meet a form so richly dress*d. 
With book in hand, and cross on breast. 

And such a woeful mien. 
Fitz-Eustace, loitering with his bow. 
To practice on the gull and crow. 
Saw her, at distance, gliding slow. 

And did by Mary swear. 
Some love-lorn fay she might have been. 
Or, in romance, some spell-bound queen ; 
For ne'er, in work-day world, was seen 

A form so witching fair. 

IV. 

Once walking thus, at evening tide^ 

It chanced a gliding sail she spied. 

And, sighing, thought — " The Abbess there. 

Perchance, does to her home repair ; 
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Her peaceful rule, where Duty, free. 

Walks hand in hand with Charity ; 

Where oft Devotion's tranced glow 

Can such a glimpse of heaven bestow. 

That the enraptured sisters see 

High vision, and deep mystery ; 

The very form of Hilda fair,* 

Hovering upon the sunny air. 

And smiling on her votaries' prayer. 

O ! wherefore, to my duller eye. 

Did still the Saint her form deny ! 

Was it, that, sear'd by sinful scorn. 

My heart could neither melt nor bum? 

Or lie my warm affections low 

With him, that taught them first to glow P 

Yet, gently Abbess, well I knew. 

To pay thy kindness grateful due. 

And well eould brook the mild command, 

That ruled th^ simple maiden band.- 

* See Note. 
g2 
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How different now I cond«mi»'d to bide 

My doom from this dark tyrant's pride. — 

But Marmion has to leam^ ere.long^ 

That constant mind^ and hate of -wrongs 

Descended to a' feeble girl. 

From Red De Clare, stout Gloster's Earl : 

Of such a stem a sapling weak. 

He ne'er sliall bend, although he break. 

V. 

" But see ! — what makes this armour here ?" 

For in her path' there lay 
Targe, corslet, helm;—- she view'd them near. — 
*' The breast-plate pierced V — Aye, much I fear^ 
Weak fence wert thou 'gainst foeman's spear, 
l*hat hath made fatal entrance here. 

As these dark blood-gouts say.— -^ 
Thus Wilton ! — Oh ! not corslet's ward. 
Not truth, as diamond pure tatd hard. 
Could be thy manly bosom's guard 

On yon disastrous day !"— % 
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She raised her eyes in mournful mood, — 
—-Wilton himself before her stood ! 
It might have seem'd his passing ghost. 
For every youthful grace was lost; 
And joy unwonted, and surprise. 
Gave their strange wildness to his eyes.—' 
Expect not, noble dames and lords. 
That I can tell such scene in words : 
What skilful limner e'er would chuse 
To paint the rainbow's varying hueS| 
Unless to mortal it were given 
To dip his brush in dyes of heaven } 

Far less can my weak line declare 
Each changing passion's shade;: 

Brightening to rapture from despair^ 

Sorrow, surprise, . and> pity there. 

And joy^ with her angelic air. 

And hope> that paints the future fair^ 
Their varying hues display'd :- 
Eadi o'er its rival's ground extending^ 
Alternate conquering, shifting, blending^ 
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Till all^ fatigued^ the ocmfiict yield. 
And mighty Love retains the fidd. 
Shortly I tell what then he said. 
By many a tender word delay 'd. 
And modest blush^ and bursting sigh. 
And question kind, and fcmd reply. 

VI. 

" Forget we that disastrous day. 
When senseless in the lists I lay. 
Thence dragg'd,— but how I cannot know. 

For sense and recollection fled,— 
I found me on a pallet low. 

Within my ancient beadsman's shed. 
Austin, — ^remember'st thou, my Clare, 

How thou didst blush, when the old man. 

When first our infant love began. 
Said we would make a matchless pair ?— - 

Menialsy and friends, and kinsmen fled 

From the degraded traitor's bed,—- 
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He^ oDly> held my burning head. 
And tended me for many a day. 
While wounds and fever held their sway* 
But far more needful was his care, 
When sense return'd to wake despair ; 
For I did tear the dosing wound. 
And dash me frantic on the ground,. 
If e'er I heard the name of Clare. 

At length, to calmer reason brought. 

Much by his kind attendance wrought,. 
With him I left my native strand,^ 

And, in a pakner's weeds array'd. 

My hated name and form to shade,. 
I journey'd many a land ; 

No more a lord of rank and birth,. 

But mingled with the dregs of earth.. 

Oft Austin for my reascm fear*d. 

When I would sit, and deeply brood 
On dark revenge, and deeds of blood. 

Or wild mad schemes uprear'd. 
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My friend at length fell sick^ and said, 

God would remove him soon-; 
And, while upon his dying bed. 

He begg'd of me a boon— > 
If e'er my deadliest enemy 
Beneath my brand should eonquer'd lie. 
Even then my mercy should awake. 
And spare his life for Austin's sake. 

VII. 

^' Still restless as a second Cain> 

To Scotland next my route was ta'en^^ 
Full well the paths I knew. 

Fame of my fate made various sound,. 

That death in pilgrimage I found. 

That I had perished of my wound,—- 
None cared which tale was true : 

And living eye could never guess. 

De Wilton in his Palmer s dress ; 
For now that sable slough is shed> 
And trimm'd my shaggy beard and head. 
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I scarcely knew me m. the gkss; 

A chance^most wond'reus did provide,. 

Thai I should be that Baron's guide—- 

I will not name his name ! — 
Vengeance to God alone belongs ; 
But, when I think on all my wrongs,. 

My blood is- liquid flame ! 
And .ne'er the time ^iiall I forget. 
When, in a Scottish hostel set. 

Dark looks we did exchange : 
What were his thoughts I cannot tell; 
But in my bosom muster'd Hell 

Its plans of dark revenge* t 

Vllf. 
" A word of vulgar augury. 
That broke from me, I scarce knew why,. 

Brought on a village tale; 
Which wrought upon his moody sprite. 
And sent him armed forth by night; 

I borrow'd steed and mail. 
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And weapons, from his sleeping band; 

And, passing from a postern door. 
We met, and 'countered, hand to hand,-— 

He fell on Gifibrd-moor. 
For the death-stroke my brand I drew, 
(0 then my helmed head he knew. 

The Palmer's cowl was gone,) 
Then had three inches of my blade 
The heavy debt of vengeance paid, — 
My hand the thought of Austin staid ; 

I left him there alone. — 
O, good old man ! even from the grave. 
Thy spirit could thy master save : 
If I had slain my foeman, ne'er 
Had Whitby's Abbess, in her fear. 
Given to my hand this packet dear. 
Of power to clear my injured fame. 
And vindicate De Wilton's name.— 
Perchance you heard the Abbess tell 
Of the strange pageantry of HeU, 
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That broke our secret speech- 
It rose from the infernal dhade. 
Or featly was some joggle play'd, 

A tale of peace to teach* 
Appeal to Heaven I judged was best. 
When my name came among the rest. 

IX. 

" Now here, within Tantallon Hold, 
To Douglas late my tale I told. 
To whom my house was known of old. 
Won by my proofs, his faulchion bright: 
This eve anew shall dub me knight. 
These were the arms that once did turu 
The tide of fight on Otterburne, 
And Harry Hotspur forced to yield. 
When the Dead Douglas won the field. 
These Angus gave— his armourer's care. 
Ere morn, shall every breach repair ; 
For nought, he said, was in his halls. 
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But ancient annour on the wall8> 

And aged chargers in the stalls^ 

And women, priests, and grey-hair'd men; 

The rest were all in Twisel glen.* 

And now I watch my aimoor here. 

By law of arms, till midnight's near ;. 

Then, once again a belted knight. 

Seek Surrey's camp with dawn of light. 

X. 

" There soon again we meet, my Clare ! 
This Baron means to guide thee there : 
Douglas reveres his king's command. 
Else would he take thee from his band. 
And there thy kinsman, Surrey, too. 
Will give De Wilton justice due. 
Now meeter far for martial broil. 
Firmer my limbs, and strung by toil, 

Once more" *' O, Wilton ! must we then 

Risk new-found happiness again, 

* Where Jamet encamped before taking post at Ploddcs. 
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Trust fate of arms once more ? 
And is there not a humble glen. 

Where we, content and poor. 
Might build a cottage in the shade> 
A shepherd thou, and I to aid 

Thy task on dale and moor ? 
That reddening brow ! — too well I know. 
Not even thy Clare can peace bestow. 

While falsehood stains thy name : 
Go then to fight ! Clare bids thee go ! 
Clare can a warrior's feelings know^ 

And weep a warrior's shame ; 
Can Red Earl Gilbert's spirit feel> 
Buckle the spurs upon thy heel; 
And belt thee with thy brand of steely 

And send thee forth to fame I" — 

XL 

That night, upon the rocks and bay. 
The midnight: moon-beam slumbering lay,. 
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. And pour'd its silver lights and pure« 
Through loop-hole^ and through embrazure^ 

Upon Tantallon tower and hall ; 
But chief where arched windows wide 
Illuminate the chapel's pride. 

The sober glances fall, 
Mueli was there need; though, seam'd with scars^ 
Two veterans of the Douglas' wars. 

Though two grey priests were there. 
And each a blazing torch held high. 
You could not by their blaze descry 

The chapel's carving fair. 
Aniid that dim and smoky light) 
Chequering the silvery moon-shine bright, 

A Bishop by the altar stood, 

A noble lord of Douglas blood. 
With mitre sheen, and rocquet white. 

Yet shew'd his meek and thoughtful eye 

But little pride of prelacy ; 

More pleased that, in a barbarous age. 

He gave rude Scotland Virgil's page. 
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Than that beneath his rule he held 
The bishapric of fur Dunkeld. 
Beside him ancient Angus stood^ 
DofPd his furr'd gown^ and sable hood : 
O'er his huge form^ and visage pale^ 
He wore a cap and shirt of mail ; 
And lean'd his large and wrinkled hand- 
Upon the huge and sweeping brand 
Which wont, of yore, in battle-fray. 
His foeman's limbs to shred away, 
As wood^knife lops the sapling spray. 
He seem'd as, from the tombs around 

Rising at judgment-day. 
Some giant Douglas may be found 

In all his old array ; 
So pale his face, so huge his limb. 
So old his arms, his look so grim. 

xn. 

Then at the altar Wilton kneels. 

And Clare the spurd bound on his heels ; 
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And think nrhat next lie must have fdc, 
At buckling of the fiiulcfaion belt 

And judge how Clara changed her hue. 
While fastening to her lover's side 
A friend^ which, though in danger tried. 

He once had found untrue ! 
Then Douglas struck him with his blade: 
^^ Saint Michael and Saint Andrew aid, 

I dub thee knight. 
Arise, Sir Ralph, De Wilton's heir 1 
For king, 'lor dmrch, for lady &tr. 

See that thou fight."— 
And Bishop Gawain, as he rose, 
, Said—*' Wilton ! grieve not for thy woet. 

Disgrace, and trouble ; 
For He, who honour best bestows. 

May give thee double."— 
De Wilton sobb'd, for sob he must — 
* Where'er I meet a Douglas, trust 

That Douglas is my brother !"•— 
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'* N«y, nay," old Angus said, '* not so; 
To Surrey's camp thou now must goi. 

Thy wrongs no longer smother. 
I have two sons in yonder field ; 
And, if thou meet'st them imder shield. 
Upon them bravely— do thy worst ; 
And foul fall him that blenches first !"— - 

XIII. 
Not far advanced was morning day. 
When Marmioh did his troop array 

To Surrey's camp to ride 
He had safe conduct for his band. 
Beneath the royal seal and hand. 

And Douglas gave a guide : 
The ancient Earl, with stately grace^ , 
Would Clara on her palfrey place. 
And whisper'd, in an under tone, 
*^ Let the hawk stoop, his prey is fiown.** 
The train firom out the castle drew> 
But Marmion stopp'd to bid adieu :— 
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'^ Though something I might plain^" he said^ 
" Of cold respect to stranger guest, 
Sent hither. by your king's behest^ 

While in Tantallon's towers I staid; 

Part we in friendship ^m your land. 

And, noble Earl, receive my hand."—- 
But Douglas round him drew bis cloak. 
Folded his arms, and thus he spoke :— - 

'^ My manors, halls, and bowers, shall still 

Be opeUf at my sovereign's will. 

To each one whom he lists, howe'er 

Unmeet to be the owner's peer. 

My castles are my. king's alone. 

From turret to foundation-stone—- 

« 

The hand of Douglas is his own ; 
And never shall in friendly gras^ 
The hand of such as Marmion dasp." 

XIV. 
Bun^'d Marmion's.swarthy cheek like fire. 
And shook hi» ,Yery frame fi>r ire^ 
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And— '^ This to me !" he said,— 
*' An 'twere not for thy hoary beard^ 
Such hand as Marmion's had not spared 

To cleave the Douglas' head ! .4^- 

And, first,' I tell thee, haughty Peer, 
He, who does England's message here^ 
Although the meanest in her state. 
May well, proud Angus, be thy mate : 
And, Douglas, more I tell thee here, 

Even in thy pitch of pride. 
Here in thy hold, thy vassals near, 
(Nay, never look upon your lord, 
And lay your hands upon^your sword,) 

1 tell thee, thou'rt defied ! ^ 
And if thou said'st, I am' not peer 
To any lord in Scotland here. 
Lowland or Highland, far or near. 

Lord Angus, thou hast lied !"-^ 
On the Earl's cheek the flush of rage 
O'ercame the ashen hue of age : 

VOL. IV. H 
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Fierce he broke forth^ — '^ And darest Uiou then 
To beard die lion in his den. 

The Doughs in his hall ? 
And hopest thou hence unscathed to go ?•* 
No^ by Saint Bride of Bothwell, no ! — 
Up drawbridge, gxooms-— whatt Warder, ho! 

Let the portcullis fall." — 
Lord Marmion tum'd,— well was his Deed> 
And dash'd the rowels in his steed. 
Like arrow throi]^h the arA-way sprung. 
The ponderous grate behind him rung : 
To pasg there was such scanty looin. 
The bars, deso^iding, raaed his plume. . 

XV. 
The steed along the drawbridge flies. 
Just as it trembled on the rise ; 
Not lighter does the swallow skin 
Along the smooth lake's level brim : 
And when Lord MannioKi reach'd his band. 
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He halts^ and turns with clendied hand. 
And shout of loud defiance pours. 
And shook his gauntlet at the towers. 
'^ Horse ! horse \" the Douglas cried, ^' and chase !" 
But soon he rein'd his f utjt's pace ; 
'^ A royal messenger he came, 
Though most unworthy of the name;— - 
A letter forged I Saint Jude to speed ! 
Did ever knight so foul % deed ! 
At first in heart it liked me ill. 
When the King praised his clerkly skill 
Thanks to Saint Bothan, son of mine. 
Save Gawain, ne'er could pen a line : 
So swore I, and I swear it still. 
Let my boy-^bidiop fret his fill. — 
Saint Mary mend my fiery mood ! 
Old age ne'er cools the Doiiglas blood, 
^I thought to slay him where he stood. 
'Tis pity of him too," he cried : 
'' Bold can he speak, and fairly fide : 
I warrant him a warrior tried." — 
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Wit^ this his mandate he recals, 
And slowly seeks his castle's halls^ 

XVf. 

The day in Marmion's journey wore ; 
Yet, ere his passion's gust was o'er, 
They cross*d the heights of Stanrig-moon 
His troop more closely there he scann'd, 
And miss'd the Palmer from the band.^ — 
" Palmer or not/' young Blount did say, 
" He parted at the peep of day ; 
Good sooth it was in strange array ."-^ 
'^ In what array ?" said Marmion, quicks 
^' My lord, I ill can spdil the trick ; 
But all night long, with clink and bang> 
Close to my couch did hammers dang ; 
At dawn the falling drawbridge rang. 
And from a loop-hole while I peep. 
Old Bell-the-Cat came from the Keep^ 
Wrapp'd in a gown of sables fair. 
As fearful of the morning air ; 
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Beneath, when that was blown aside, 

A rustj shirt oFmail I spied. 

By Archibald won in bloody work. 

Against the Saracen and Turk : 

Last night it hiing not in the hall ; 

I thought some marvel' would befal. 

And next I saw them saddled lead . 

Old Cheviot forth', the Earfs best' steed j 

A matchless horse, though something old, ' 

Prompt to his paces, cool and bold. ' 

I heard the Sheriff Sholto say. 

The Earl did mudi the Master* pray 

To use him on the battle-day ^ 

« 
But he preferr'd" — *' Nay, Henry> cease ! 

Thou sworn hprse-courser, hold thy peace.- 

Eustace, thou b6ar*8t a brain— I pray, 

What did Blount see at break of day ?'' 

XVIL 
'' In brief, my lord, we both descried 
(For then I stood by Henry's side) 

* Hu eldest $on, tbe IMastey of Aogq^ 
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The Palmer raomity and oatwardaride, 

• 

Upon the Earl's own fityonrite steed ; 
All sheathed he was in armour bright. 
And much resembled that same knigfa^ 
Subdued hj you in Cotswold fight : 

Lord Angus wished him speed." 
The instant that Fitz-Eustaoe spoke, 
A sudden light on Marmion broke ; 
'' Ah ! dastard fool, to reason lost T 
He mutter'd ; *' 'Twas nor fiiy nor ghost, 
I met upon the moonlight wold. 
But living man of earthly mould.^- 

O dotage blind and gross 1 
Had I but fought as wont, one thrust 
Had laid De Wilton in the dust. 

My path no more to cross^p— 
How stand we now ?*-he told his tale 
To Douglas ; and with some avail ; 

'Twas therefore gloom'd his rugged brow.— 
Will Surrey dare to entertain, 
'Gainst Marmion, chai^ disproved and vain ? 

Small risk of that, I trow. — 
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Yet Clare's sharp questioiis must I shun ; 
Must separate Constance firom the Nnn<«> 

what a tangled web we wea^e. 
When first we practise to deceive !— 
A Palmer too t-»no wonder why 

1 felt rebuked beneath his eye : 

I might have known there was but one. 
Whose look could quell Lord Mannion«"— 

XVIII. 
Stung with these thoughts, he urged to speed 
His troop, and reach'd, at eve, the Tweed, 
Where Lennel's convent closed their march : 
(There now is left but one frail arch. 

Yet mourn thou not its cells ; 
Our time a fair exchange has made ; 
Hard by, in hospitable shade, 

r 

A rever^id pilgrim dwells. 
Well worth the whole Bernardine brood. 
That e'er wore sandal, frock, or hood.) 
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Yet did Saint Bernard's Abbot there 
Give Marmion entertainment fair. 
And lodging for his train and Clare. 
Next mom the Baron dimb'd the tower. 
To view a&r the Scottish power,. 

Encamp'd ou Flodden edge ^ 
The white pavilions made a show. 
Like remnants of the winter snow. 

Along the dusky riage. 
Long Marmion look'd : — at length his eye 
Unusual movement might descry 

Amid the shifting lines : 
The Scottish host drawn out appears,. 
For, flashing on the hedge of spears 

The eastern sun-beam shines. 
Their front now deepening, now extending. 
Their flank inclining, wheeling, bending. 
Now drawing back, and now descending, 
The skilful Marmion well could know. 
They watch*d the motions of some fee. 
Who traversed on the plain below. 
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XIX. 

Even so it was ;— •from Flodden ridge 
The Scots beheld the English host 
Leave fi^more-wood; their evening post. 
And heedful watch'd them as they crossed 
The Till by Twisel Bridge. 

High sight it is, and haughty, while 
They ^ive^into the deep defile ; 
Beneath the cavern'd cliff they fall, , 
Beneath the castle's airy wall. 

By rock, by oak,.by ihawthorn tree. 
Troop after troop are disappearing ; 
Troop after troop their banners rearing, 

Upon the eastern bank you see. 
Still pouring down the rocky den. 

Where fidWs the sullen Till, ' 
And risii^g.from the dim- wood glen. 
Standards on standards, men on men. 

In slow succession still. 

And sweeping o'er the Gothic arch. 

And pressing on, in ceaseless march, 
i H 2 
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To gain the opposing hilL 
That mom^ to many a trumpet-dang, 
Twisel ! thy xod^'s deep echo rang ; 
And many a chief of birdi and nmk^ 
Saint Helen ! at thy fountain drank. 
Thy hawthorn ghide, which now we see 
In spring-tide bloom so layishly, 
Had then from many an axe its doom^ 
To give the mardui^ columns room. 



XX. 

And why stands Scotland idly now^ 
Dark Flodden I on thy airy brow. 
Since England gains the pass the while. 
And straggles through the deep defile ? 

What checks the fiery soul of Jam» ? 
Why sits that champion of the dames 

Inactive on his steed. 
And sees, between him and his land. 
Between him and Tweed's southern strand. 

His host IxNrd Surrey lead ? 
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What yaib the vain knight-errant's brand ? 

— »0> Douglas^ for thy leading wand ! 
Fierce Randolph^ for thy speed ! 

O for one hour of WaBace vight. 

Or well-skill'd Brace, to rule the fight^ 

And cry — '' Saint Andrew and our li^t i" 

Another sight had seen that mom^ 

From Fate's dark book a leaf been tem^ 
' And Flodden had been Bannock«boume !— 
^ The preciotts hour has paas'd in vain. 

And England's host has gain'd the plain ; 

Wheeling their march^ and cirding still, 

Around the base of Flodden-hilL 

XXI. 
Ere yet the bands met Marmion's eye, 
Fitz-Eustace shouted loud and highy-*- 

'* Hark t hark i my lord, an English dram ! 
And see ascending squadrons come ' 
Between Tweed's river and the hill^ 



/ 

^ 
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Foot, horse^ and cannon : — ^hap what hap, 
My basnet to a prentice cap^ 

Lord Surrey's o'er the Till !— 
Yet more ! yet more ! — ^how fair arrayed 
They file from out the hawthorn shade^ 

And sweep so gallant by ! 
With all their banners bravely spread^ 

And all their armour flashing high^ 
Saint George might waken from the dead^ 

To see fair England's standards fly." — 
" Stint in thy prate/' quoth Blount ; " thou'dst best, 
And listen to our lord's behest."— 
With kindling brow Lord Marmion said^— - 
'' This instant be our band array'd ; 

« 

The river must be quickly cross'd^ 

That we may join Lord Surrey's host. 

If fight King James^-^as well I trust. 

That fight he will, and fight he must,— 

The Lady Clare behind our lines 

Shall tarry, while the battle joins."— • 

2 



? 
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XXII. 

Himself he ^swift on. horseback threw, 
Scarce to the Abbot bade adieu^ 

Far less would listen to his prayer, - 

To leave behind the helpless Clare. 
Down to the ^weed his band he drew. 
And mutter'd as the flood they view, 
• '' The pheasant in the falcon's claw. 
He scarce will yield to please a daw : 
LfOrd Angus may the Abbot awe. 

So Clare shall bide with me." 
Then on th4t dangerous ford, and deep. 
Where to the Tweed Leafs eddies creep, , 

He ventured desperately : 
And not a moment will he bide. 
Till squire, or groom, before him ride ; 
Headmost of all he stems the tide. 

And stems it gallantly. 
Eustace held Clare upon her horse. 

Old Hubert led her rein. 
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Stoutly they braved the currentl's course^ 
And though £ur downward driten per force. 

The southern bank they gain ; 
Behind them, stragglii^ came to shore. 

As best they might, the train : 
Each o'er his head, his yew4x)w bore, 

A caution not in vain ; 
Deep need that day that every string. 
By wet imharm'd, should sharply ring. 
A moment then Lord Marmion staid. 
And breath'd his steed, his mea array'd. 

Then forward moved his band. 
Until, Lord Surrey's rear-^guard won. 
He halted by a Cross of Stone, 
That, on a hillock standing lone. 

Did all the -field oommand, 

XXIII. 
Hence might they see the &11 acray 
Of either host, for deadly firay ; 
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Their marshalled lines stretch'd east and west. 

And fronted nprth and souths 
And distant salntatioQ past 

From the loud cannon moudi; 
Not in the dose snccessive rattle^ 
That breathes the voice of modem battle. 

But slow and far between.— 
The hillock gain'd. Lord Marmion staid : 
'' Here, by this Cross/' he gently said, 

'^ You well may view the scene. 
Here i^ialt thou tarry, lovely Clare : 
O ! think of Marmion in thy prayer !— 
Thou wilt iiot F^well,— -no less my caie 
Shall, watchful, for thy weal prepare,— 
You, Blount and Eustace, are her gttsrd. 

With ten pick'd archers of my train ; 
With England if the day go hard. 

To Berwick speed amain* 
But, if we conquer, cruel maid ! 
My spoils shall at your feel be laid. 

When here we meet again."— 
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He waited not (oi answer there^ 

And would not .mark the%maid-8 despail'^ 

Nor heed the discontented look 
From either squire ^ but spurr'd amain^. 
And^ dashing through the battle-plain. 

His way. to Surrey, took. / - ' '. i 

XXIV. 
'' The good Lord Marmion, by my life I ^ 

Welcome to danger's hour I— 
Short greeting serves in time of strife :-— 

Thus have I ranged my power : 
Myself will rule this central host. 

Stout -Stanley.fronts their right. 
My sons command the vaward post. 

With Brian: TunstaU, stainless knight ; 

Lord Dacre, with his horsemen light. 

Shall be in rear- ward of the fight. 
And succour those that need it most. 

Now, gallant iMarmion^ well I know^ 

Would gladly to the vanguard go ; 
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Edmund^ the Admiral, Tunstail there. 
With thee their charge will blithely share ; 
There fight thine own retainers too. 
Beneath De Burg, thy steward true."—- 
'^ Thanks, noble Surrey V Marmion said. 
Nor further greeting there he paid ; 
But, parting like a thunder-holt, . 
First in the vanguard made a halt. 

Where such a shout there rose 
Of ** Marmion ! Marmion I" that, the cry 
Up Flodden mountain shrilling high. 

Startled the Scottish foes. 

XXV. 

Blount and Fitz-£ustace rested still 
With Lady Clare upon the hill; 
On which, (for far the day was spent,) 
The western sun-beams now were bent. 
The cry they heard, its meaning knew. 
Could plain their distant. comrades view ; 
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Sadly to Btount did Eustace say^ 
*' Unw<Nrthy office here to slay ! 
No hope of gilded s{mits to-day.-— 
But^ see f look up««-on Flodden bent 
The Scottish foe has fiml his tent."~ 

And sudden^ as he spoke^ 
From the sharp ridges of the hiQ, 
All downward to the banks of Till> 

Was wreath'd in sable smoke ; 
Volomed and vasty and rolling far^ 
The doud envel<^»ed Scotland's war> 

As down the hill they broke ; 
Nor martial shout^ nor minstrel tone. 
Announced their march ; their tread alone. 
At times one warning trumpet blovm. 

At times a stifled hum. 
Told England, from his mountain-throne 

King James did rushing come.— 
Scarce eouM they hear, w see their foes. 
Until at weapon-point they dose. — 
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They dase^ in clouds of smoke and dust. 
With sword-sway^ and with lances thrust ; 

And such a yell was there. 
Of sudden and portentous birth. 
As if men fought upon the earth. 

And fiends in upper air ; 
O life and death were in the shout. 
Recoil and rally, charge and rout. 

And triumph and despair. 
Long look'd the anxious squires ; their eye 
Could in the darkness nought descry. 

XXVL 
At length the freshening western blast 
Aside the shroud of battle cast ; 
And, first, the ridge of mingled spears 
Above the brightening doud appears ; 
And in the smoke the pennons flew. 
As in the storm the white sea-mew. 
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Then mark'd they^ dashing broad and far^ 
The. broken billows of the war. 
And plumed crests of xhiefbuns brave. 
Floating like foam upon the wave ; 

But nought distinct they see ;. 
Wide raged the battle on the plain ; 
Spears shook, and fkulchions flask'd amain ; 
Fell England's, arrow-flight like rain ; 
Crests rose, and stoop*d, and rose again> 

Wild, and disorderly^ 
Amid the seene of tumult, high 
They saw Lord Marmion's falcon fly : 
And stainless Tunstall's banner whitiif 
And Edmund Howard's liop. bright^ 
Still bear them bravely in the flghli ; 

Although against them come. 
Of gallant Gordons many a one. 
And many a stubborn Highlandman>, 
And many a rugged Border clan, 

With Huntley, and with Home. 
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XXVIL 

Far on the lef^^ unseen the while, 
Stanley broke Lennox and Argyle ; 
Though there the western mountaineer 
Rush*d with bare bosom on the spear. 
And flung the feeble targe aside. 
And with both hands the broad-'sword plied : 
'Twas vain : — But Fortune, on the right. 
With fickle smile, cheer'd Scotland's fight. 
Then, fell that iq>otless banner white. 

The Howard's lion fell ; 
Yet still Lord Marmion's falcon fiew 
With wavtring flight, while fi^cer^ew 

Around the battle-yell. . 
The Border slogan rent the. sky f 
A Home ! a. Gordon ! was the crv ; 
Loud were the clanging blows ; 
Advanced, — ^forced back,«->now low, now high, - 

The pennon sunk and rose; 
As bends the bark's mast in the gale. 
When rent are rigging, shrouds, and sail. 
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It waver'd 'mid the foe& 
No longer Blount die sight could bear :<— 
" By heaven, and all its saints, I swear, 

I will not see it lost ! 
Fitz«£ustace, you with Lady Clare 
May- bid your beads, and patter prayer,—- 

I gall<^ to the host." 
And to the fray he rode amain, 
Follow'd by all the archer train. 
The fiery youth, widi desperate diarge. 
Made, for a space, an oipeomg laige,«*- 

The rescued banner rose, — 
But darkly closed the war around. 
Like pine-tree, rooted from the ground. 

It sunk among the foes. 
Then Eustace mounted too ; yet staid. 
As loth to leave the helpless maid. 

When, frst as shaft can fly. 
Blood-shot his eyes, his nostrils spread. 
The loose rein dangling from his head. 
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• 

Housing and saddle bloody red. 
Lord Marmion's steed rush'd by ; 

And Eustace^ maddening at the sight, 
A look and sign to Clara cast. 
To mark be would return in haste. 

Then plunged into the fight. 

XXVIII. 

Ask me not what the maiden feds, 
Left in that dreadful hour alone : 

Perchance her reason stoops, or reels ; 
Perchance a courage, not her own. 
Braces her mind to deqperate tone.p— 

The acatter'd van of England niieels ;— 
She oidy said, as loud in air 
The tumult roar'd, " Is Wilton there ?"— 
They fly, or, madden'd by despair. 
Fight but to die,~'' Is Wilton there ?"— 

With that> straight up the hill th^re rode 
Two hdvscmen drench'd with gore, 

And in their arms» a hapless loud. 
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A wounded knight they bore. 
His hand still strain'd the broken brand ; 
His arms were smear'd with blood and sand : 
Dragg'd from among the horses' feet. 
With dinted shield, and helmet beat. 
The falcon-crest and plumage gone. 
Can that be haughty Marmion ! . . 
Young Blount his armour did unlace. 
And, gazing on his ghastly face. 

Said — " By Saint Georgfe, he's gone ! 
That spear-wound has our master sped. 
And see the deep cut on his head ! 

Good night to Marmion."— 
" Unnurtured Blount ! thy brawling cease : 
H^ opes his eyes," «aid Eustace ; '' peace !"<^ 

XXIX. 

When, dofTd his casque, he felt free air. 
Around 'gan Marmion wildly stare :--^ 
*^ Where's Harry Blount ? Fitz-Eustace where? 
Linger ye here, ye hearts of hare I 
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Redeem my pennon^ — charge again ! 
Cry—' Marmion to tlae rescue !'— Vain ! 
Last of my race, on baltle*plain 
That shout shall ne'er be heard again !— ^ 
Yet my last thought is England's i-^fij. 
To Dacre bear my signet-ring : 
Tell him his squadrons up to bring ;— 
Fitz-Eustace, to Lord Surrey hie ; 
Tunstall lies dead upon the fields 
His life-blood stains the spotless shield : 
Edmund is down :— my life is reft ;<— 
The Admiral alone is left 
Let Stanley charge with spur of fire,—* 
With Chester charge^ and Lancashire^ 

Full upon Scotland's central host. 
Or victory and England's lost— 
Must I bid twice ?•— hence, varlets I fly ! 
Leave Marmion here alone — to die."— 
They parted, and alone he lay ; 

VOL. IV. I 
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Clare drew her from the sight away. 
Till pain wrung forth a lowly moan^ 
And half he munnur'd>— •'' Is there none, 

Of all my halls have nurst, 
Page^ squire^ or groom, one cup to bring 
Of blessed water (ram the spring. 

To slake my dying thirst !"— 

XXX. 

O, Woman ! in our hours of ease. 
Uncertain^ coy, and hkrd to please. 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made,-^ 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou !— 
Scarce were the piteous accents said. 
When, with the Baron's casque, the maid 

To the nigh streamlet ran : 
Forgot were hatred, wrongs, and fears ; 
The plaintive voice alone she hears. 

Sees but the dying man. 
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She stoop'd her by the runnel's side^ 

But in abhorrence backward drew ; 
For^ oozing from the mountain's side> 
Where raged the war^ a dark-red tide 

Was curdling in the streamlet blue. 
Where shall she turn ? — behold her mark 

A little fountain cell. 
Where water^ dear as diamond«q>ark. 

In a stone basin fell. 
Above, some half»wom letters say> 
Dnnft. toeare. yUsrim. Hfink. anti. jpca;. 
jFor. t^e. fdtcn. »mU of* %t^L ^fc?. 

Mio. hdlu tbbt* CCO00. atoi. loeil* 
She fill'd the hehuj >and back «he hied> 
And with surprise and joy eq>ied 

A Monk supporting Maimion's head; 
A pious man^ whom duty brought 
To dubious verge of battle fought, 

To shrieve the dyings bless the dead. 
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XXXI. 

Deep drank Lord- Mannion of the wave^ 
And as she stoop'd his hrow to laye--^ 
'^ Is it the hand of Clare/' he said^ 
" Or injured Constance^ bathes my head ?" 

Then^ as reraembrsDnce rose,— 
" Speak not to me of shrift or prajrer ! 

I must redress her woes. 
Short space, few words^ are mine to spare : 
Forgive and listen, gentle Clare !**— » 

" Alas I" she saidy *' the wiule,— 
O think of your immortal weal ! 
In vain for Cbnstaaee is yOur zeal ; 

She died at Hdly Isk." 

Lord Marmion started from the ground. 
As light aa if he fblt no wound ; 
Though in the actabu burst tlie tide. 
In torrents, from his wounded side. 
'' Then it was truth 1"— he said—'' I knew 
That the dark presage must be true.—- 
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I would the Fiend^ to whom belongs 
The vengeance due to all her wrongs^ 

Would fpave me but a day ! 
For wasting fire, and dying gxmn. 
And priests slain on die altar stoiie. 
Might bribe him for delay. 
It may not be !— >-tbis dizzy tranoe*- 
Curse on yon base maraudcar's lance. 
And doubly cursed my fiuling brand ! 
A sinful heart makes feeble hiuid.''— 
Then, fainting, down on earth he sunk. 
Supported by the trembling Monk. 

XXXIL 
With fruitless labour, Qara bound,' 
And strove to staundi, the gushing wound : 
The Monk, with unavailing cares. 
Exhausted all the Chulrch's prayers. 
Ever, he said, that, dose and n€«r, 
A lady's voice was in his ear. 
And that the priest he could not hear. 
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For that she ever sung^ 
'^ In ike lost baUki borne donm 6y the ffying, 
Where mingles Ufar's raitle with groans of the dying !" 

So the- notes rung ;-* 
*' Avoid thee^ Fiend 1— with cruel hand> 
Shake not the dying sinner's sand !«• 
O look^ my son^ upon yon sign 
Of the Redeemer's grace divine ; 

O think on &ith and bliss !— 
By many a death-bed I have been^ 
And many a sinner's parting seen. 

But never aught like this.'* 
The war, that for a space did hSl, 
Now trebly thundering swell'd ^e gale* 

And — Sf ANLKY \ was the cry >-« 
A light <m Marmion's visage spread^ 

And fired his glazing eye : 
With dying hand> above his head. 
He shook the fragment of his blade^ 

And shouted '^ Victory !^ 
" Charge, Chester, charge ! On, Stanley, on !" . . - 
Were the last words of Marmion* 
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XXXIII. 
By this^ though deep the evening fell^ 
Still rose the battle's deadly swells 
For still the Scots^ around their king, 
Unbroken^ fought in desperate ring. 
Where's now their victor vaward wing. 

Where Huntley, and where Home ?— 
O for a blast of that dread horn. 
On Fontarabian echoes borne. 

That to King Charles did come. 
When Rowland brave, and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer. 

On Roncesvalles died ! 
Such blast might warn them, not in vain. 
To quit the plunder of the slain. 
And turn the doubtful day again. 

While yet on Flodden side,| 
Afar, the Royal Standard flies. 
And round it toils, and bleeds, and dies. 

Our Caledonian pride ! 
In vain the wish — ^for &r away. 
While spoil and havoc mark their way. 
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** Near Sybil's Cross the plunderers stray.-— 
" O, Lady," cried the Monk, « away !"— . 

And placed her on her steed. 
And led her to the chapel fair. 

Of Tilmoudi upon Tweed. 
There.aU the night they spent in prayer, 
Andy at the dawn of morning, there 
She met ber kinsman, Linrd Fits-Clare. 

XXXIV. 

But as they left the dark'ning heath. 
More desperate grew the strife of dea&. 
The English shafts in yolHes hail'd. 
In headlong charge .their horse assaiVd ; 
Front, flank, and rear, ti&e squadrons swe^. 
To break the, Scottish cirde deep. 

That fought around their king. 
But yet, though thick the shafts as snow. 
Though charging knights like whirlwinds, go^ 
Though bill-men ply the ghastly blow. 

Unbroken was tJie ring ; 
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The Stubborn speaF^men still made good 

Their dark impeoetrable wood^ 

Each steppng where his comrade stood^ 

The instant that he lelL 
No thought was there of dastard flight ; 
Link'd in the scried phalanx tight^ 
Groom fought like noble^ squke Hke knight^ 

As fearlessly and well ; 
Till utter darkness closed her wing 
O'er their thin host and wounded king. 
Then skilful Surrey's sage commands 
Led back from strife his shattered bands ; 

And from the charge they drew. 
As mountain- waves, from wasted lands. 

Sweep back to ocean blue. 

Then did their loss his foemen know ; 

Their Mng, their lords, their imightiest, low. 

They melted from the £eld as snow. 

When streams are swoln and south winds blow, 

Dissolves in silent dew. 

i2 
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TvreeitB echoes heard the ceawless plash, - 

While many a broken band. 
Disordered, through her currents dash. 

To gain the Scottish land ; 
To town and tower, to down and dale. 
To tell red Plodden's dismal tale, . 
And raise the universal wail. 
Tradition, legend, tune, and song. 
Shall many an age that wail prolong: 
Still from the sire the son shall hear 
Of the stem strife, and carnage drear. 

Of Flodden's fatal field, 
Wliere shiver'd was fiiir Scotland's spear. 

And broken was her shield 1 

XXXV- 

Day dawns upon the mountain's side :— 
There,' Scotland ! lay thy bravest pride. 
Chiefs, knights, and nobles, many a one. 
The sad survivors all are gone«*- 
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View not that corpse mistrustfully^ 
Defaced and mangled though it be ; 
Nor to yon Border castle high 
Look northward with upbraiding eye ; 

Nor cherish hope in vain. 
That, journeying &r on foreign strand. 
The Royal Pilgrim to his land 

May yet return again. 
He saw the wreck his rashness wrought ; 
Reckless of life, he desperate fought, 

And feU oATlodden plain : 
And well iv, death his trusty brand. 
Firm clench'd within his manly hand, 

Beseem'd the monarch slain. 
But, O I how changed since yon blithe night ! — 
Gladly I turn me from the sights 

Unto my tale again. 

XXXVI. 

Short is my tale :-^Fitz-£ustace' care 
* A pierced and mangled body bare 
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To moated Lichfield's lofty pile ; 
And there, beneath the southern aisle^ 
A tomb, with Gothic sculpture fair. 
Did long Lord Marmion's image bear. 
(Now vainly for its scite you look ; 
'Twas levell'd, when fanatic Brook 
The fair cathedral storm'd and took ; 
But, thanks to heaven, and good Saint Chad, 
. A guerdon meet the spoiler had !) 
There erst was martial Marmion found. 
His feet upon a eouchant hound. 

His hands to heav^i upraised ; 
And all around, on scutcheon rich. 
And tablet carved, and fretted niche. 

His arms and feats were blazed. 
And yety though all was carved so ^r. 
And priest for Marmion breathed the prayer. 
The last Lord Marmion lay not there. 

I 

From Ettrick woods, a peasant swain 
Follow'd his lord to Flodden phdn^--- 
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One of those flowers, whom plaintive lay 
In Scotland mourns as '^ wede away :*' 
Sore womided, Sybil's Cross he spied. 
And dragg'd him to its foot and died. 
Close by the noble Marmion's side. 
The spoilers stripped and gash'd the slain. 
And thus their corpses were mista'en ; 
And thus, in the proud Baron's tomb. 
The lowly woodsman took the room. 

XXXVII. 
Less easy task it were, to show 
Lord Marmion's nameless grave, and low. 
They dug his grave e'en where he lay. 

But every mark is gone ; 
Time's wasting hand has donef away 
The simple Cross of Sybil Grey, 
And broke her font of stone : 
But yet from out the little hill 
Oozes the slender springlet still. . 
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Oft halts the stranger there^ 
For thence may best his curious eye 
The memorable field descry ; 
And shepherd boys repair 
To seek the water*flag and rush^ 
Aud rest them by the hazel bush. 

And plait their garlands £ur ; 
Nor dream they sit upon the grave. 
That holds the bones of Marmion brave.»A 

When thou shalt find the little hill. 

With thy heart commune, and be still. 

If ever, in temptation strong. 

Thou left'st the right path for the wrong ; 

If ev^ry devious step, thus trode> 

Still led thee farther from the road ; 

Dread tbou to speak presumptuous doom 

On noble Marmion's lowly tomb ; 

But sayf '' He died a gallant knight. 

With sword in hand, for England's righu'^ 
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XXXVIII. 
I do not rhyme to that dull elf> 
Who cannot unage to himself^ 
That all through Flodden's dismal nighty 
Wilton was foremost in the fight ; 
That^ ^hen brave Surrey's steed was slain^ 
'Twas Wilton mounted him again ; 
'Twas Wilton's brand that deepest hew'd^ 
Amid the spearmen's stubborn wood^— • 
Unnamed by Hollinshed or Hall^ 
He was the living soul of all ; 
Thaty after fight, his faith made plain^ 
He won his rank and lands again^ 
And charged his old paternal shield 
With bearings won on Flodden field*— 
Nor sing I to that simple maid^ 
To whom it must in terms be said^ 
That king and kinsmen did agree 
To bless fair Clara's constancy ; 
' Who cannot^ unless I relate^ 

Paint to her mind the bridal's state ; 
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lliat Wolsey's voice the blessing spoke^ 
More, Sands, and Denny, pass'd the joke ; 
That bluff King Hal the curtain drew* 
And Cathmne's hand the stocking threw ; 
And afterwards, for many a day. 
That it was held enoXikg^ to say. 
In blessing to a wedded pair, 
'' Love they like WOton and like Clare !"— 



TO TH£ READER. 

Why then a final note .prolong. 
Or lengthen out a closing song, 
Unless to bid the gentles speed. 
Who long have listed to my rede ? *-^ 
To Statesmen grave, if such may deign 
To read the JMinstrel's idle strain, 

* Used geuerally for tale, or ditcourte. 
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Sound head^ clean hand^ and piercing wit> 

And patriotic heart — as Pitt ! 

A garland for the hero's crest^ 

And twined by her he loves the best ; 

To every lovely lady bright. 

What can I wish but faithful kiiight ; 

To every faithful lover too. 

What can I wish but lady true ? 

And knowledge to the studious sege; 

And pillow to the head of age. 

To thee, dear schoolboy, whom my lay 

Has cheated of thy hour of play. 

Light task, and merry holiday ! 

To all, to each, a fair good night. 

And pleasing dreams, and slumbers light ! 



END OF MARMION. 
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NOTES TO CANTO FOURTH. 



Close to the hut, no more hit own. 
Close to the aid he sought m votfi. 
The mom mayjhd the k^en*d «iMiiM.— P. 8. 
I cannot help here mentioning, that, on the night in which 
these lines were written, sug^^ted, as they were, by a sudden 
fall of snow, begimnag after sun-set, an unfortunate man pe- 
rished exactly in the manner here described, and his body was 
next merning found dose to his own house. The accident 
haj^iened within fire miks of the farm of AshestieL 

Note 11. 
Scarce had lamented Forhes paid^ &G«— P« 10. 
Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo, Baronet ; unequalled, per- 
haps, in the degree of individual affection entertained for hirn^ 
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by his friends, as well as in the general respect and esteem of 
Scotland at large. His ** Life of Beattie,*' whom he befriend- 
ed and patronized in life, as well as celebrated after his decease, 
was not long published, before the benevolent and affectionate 
biographer was called to follow the subject of liis narradfe. 
This melancholy event very shortly succeeded the marriage of 
the friend, to whom this introduction is addressed, with one of 
Sir William's daughters. 

Note III. 
Friar Rwh^^V, 19. 
This personage is a strolling demon, or eiprit foOet^ who, 
once upon a time, got admittance into a monastery as a scul- 
lion, and played the monks many pranks. He was also a sort 
of Robin Goodfellow, and Jack o'Lantem. It is in aHusbn 
to this mischievous demon that Milton's down speaks,'*- 

She was pinched and pulled, she said, 
And he by /HarV lantern ledb 

" The History of Friar Rush" is of extreme rarity, and, for 
some time, even the existence of «UGh a book was doubted) 
although it is expressly alluded to by Reginidd Soot, in his 
" Discovery of Witchcraft" I have perused a copy in the 
valuable library oY my iriend Mr Heber ; and I observe, from 
Mr Beloe*8 << Anecdotes of Literature," that there is one in 
the excellent collection of the Maiqiils of Stafford. 



^ 
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Note IV. 
Sir David lAndetay of the Mount, 
Itord Lton King»(U^rms,^^F, 25. 
The late eUborate edition of Sir David Lindesay^s Works, 
by Mr George Chalmer8> has probably introduced him to many 
of my readers. It is perhaps to be regretted, that the learned 
editor had not bestowed more pains in elucidating his author, 
even although he should have omitted, or at least reserved, his 
disquisitions on the origin of the language used by the poet :* 



* I b^ leave to quote a dqgle initance ftom a very xoteretting pasiage. 
Sir Darid, leoQuntiiig his attention to King James V. in his infancy^ is 
made, by the lesraed editoi's punctuation, to say.— 

The fint siUabis that thou did mut^ 
Was pa, da, lyn, upon the lute ; 
Then played I twenty springis perqueir, 
Quhilk was great plesour for to hear. 

Vol I. p. 7, 257. 

BIr Chahsiers does not infinm us, by note or glossary, what Is meant by 
the king *' muting pa, da, lyn, upon the lute^ but any old woman in Soot^ 
land will bear witness, that pa, da, lyn, are the first eSbrts of a child to 
say, Whari* "DaxHd lAnduay f and that the subsequent words b^n an- 
other sentence,— 

-*-— upon the lute 
Then played I twenty ^ringis perqueir, Ac 

In another place, "justing lumis,** i. e. looms, ot implements of tilting, 
is facetkrasly interpreted ^'playful limbs.** Many audi minute crtors 
could be pointed out( but these are only mcationed ind^^^ntally, and not 
as diminishing the rea^ merit of ^ edition. 
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But, with all its faults, his work is an acceptable present to 
Scottish antiquaries. Sir David Lindesay was well known 
for his early efforts in favour of the refomaed doctrines ; and, 
indeed, his play, cxiarse as it now seems, must have had a 
powerful efl^t upon Ae people of his age. I am uncertain if 
I abuse poetical license, by introducing Sir David Lindesay in 
' the character of Lion-Herald sixteen years before he obtiuned 
thaloffice* At any rate, I am not the first who has been guilty 
of the anadironism ; for the author of *' Flodden Fidd'* dis- 
patches DaUamomUy which can mean nobody but Sir David 
de la Mont, to France, on the message of defiance from James 
IV. to Henry VIII. It was often an office imposed on the 
Lion King-at-anns, to receive foreign ambassadors : and Lie- 
desay himself did this honour to Sir Ralph Sadler in 1539-40. 
Indeed, the oath of the Lion, in its first article, bears refer- 
ence to his frequent employment upon royal messages and em- 
bassies. 

The office of heralds, in feudal times, being held of the ut- 
most importance, the inauguration of the Kings-at-arms, who 
presided over their colleges, was proportionally solemn. In 
faot, it was the mimicry of a royal coronation, except that the 
unction was made with wine instead of luL In Scotland, a 
namesake and kinsman of Sir David Lindesay, inaugurated in 
1592, *' was crowned by King. James with the ancient crown 
of Scotland, which was used before the Scottish kings assumed 
a close crown ;*' and, on occasion of t^je saine s(demnity« dined 
at the king's table, wearing the crown. It is probable tiiat the 
coronation of his predecessor was not less solemn. So sacred 
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the herald's office^ that, in 1515, Lord Drammond was by 
imrliament dedared guilty of treason, and bis kmds forfeited, 
because he had struck, with his fist, the Lion Eing.at-Arms, 
when he reproved him for his follies.* Nor was he restored, 
but at the Lion*s earnest solicitation. 

Note V. 
Crichten Ciutk.^P, 28. 
A large roineos caade on the banks of the Tyne, about seven 
miles from Edinburgh. As indicated in the text, it was built 
at different times, and with a very differing regard to splendour 
and accommodation. The oldest part of the building is a nar- 
row keep, or tower, such as formed the mansion of a lesser Scot- 
tish baron ; but so many additions have been made to it, that 
there is now a large court-yard, surrounded by buildings of dif- 
ferent ages. The eastern front of the court is raised above a 
portico, and decorated with entablatures, bearing anchors. All 
the stones of this front are cut into diamond facets, the angular 
prajections of which have an unconmionly rich aj^earance. The 
inside of this part of the building appears to have contained a 
gallery of great length, and unconunon elegance. Access was 
given to it by a magnificent stair-case, now quite destroyed. 
The soffits are ornamented with twining cordage and rosettes ; 



• The record espmiei, or rather is said to have ca-p r ciic d , the osiiseof 
forfeiture to be,— *' EoquodLeonem, arm o n m RegempitgnovioUuset, «bm 
tumdefneptUtst^admoinUtJ* SeeNlftef«H<ral(rr;y,PartIV.diap.l6.: 
and Ledai Higtorta ad Jnintm 1515, 
VOL. XV. K 
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andthcwMe seems to have beeQ fiur more splendid thMi was 
«jual in Scottish castles. The casUe belonged origpnaUy to the 
Chancellor Sir William Crichton, and prohahly owed to him its 
fiBst enhffgement, as weU as iu being taken by the Earl of Don. 

glas. who unputed to Crichton's counscU the death of his pre- 
decessor Earl William, beheaded in Edmbui^h CasUe. with his 
brother, in 1440. It is said to haw been totally demolished on 
that occLfflon ; but the present state of the ruins shews the con- 
trary. In 1483, it was garrisoned by Lord Crichton, then its 
proprietor/against King James III., whose dispkaairc he had 
incurred by seducing his ristcr Margaret, in revenge, it is said, 
for the monarch having dishonoured his bed. From the Crichton 
famUy the casde passed to that of the Hepbums, Eads Bothwdl; 
and when the forfeitures of Stewart, the last Earl BothweU. weie 
divided, the barony and castle of Crichton feU to the Aare of the 

Earl of Bucdeuch. They were afterwards the property of the 
Pringksof Clifton, and a|e ndwthat of Sir John CaBander. 
Baronet. It were to be wished the proprietor would take a 
UtUe pains to preserve those splendid remains of antiquity, 
which are at present used as a fold for sheep, and wmtering 
catde ; although, perhaps, there are very few ruins in Scot- 
land which display so weU the style and beauty of anaent a»- 
tle-architecture. The castle of Crichton has a dungeon vauH, 
called the Massy More. The epithet, which is not uncommonly 
appUed to the prisons of other old casUes in ScoUimd, is o 
ienic origin. It occurs Iwice in the " Ej^i^^It^^uraru. 
of ToUius: " Career suUcrraneus, Hve, ut Mauri appellant, 
Mazmouea," p. 147 5 and again, " C<^n^ ^"^ ^***« 
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sub noeietn lit ergastula Mubterrauea, qua Turcce Algezerani 
vocoMt Mazmorbas," p. 243. The same word appties to the 
dungeons of the ancient Moorish castles in Spain, and serves to 
^ew from what nation the Gothic style of castle-building was 
<xiginally derived. *- 

' Note VI. 

Earl Adam Hepbunu^^F. 31. 
He was the second Earl of Bothwell, and fell in the fidd of 
Flodden, when, according to an ancient English poet, he dis- 
tinguished himself by a furious attempt to retrieve the day :— 

Then on the Scottish part, right proud, 

The Earl of Bothwell then out brast. 
And stepping forth, with stomach good, 

Into the enemies throng he thrast ; 
And BothmeU ! Bothwell f cried bold. 

To cause his souldiers to ensutf. 
But there he caught a welloome cold, 

The Englishmen straight down him threw. 

FJodden Field.. 

Adam was grandfather to James, Earl of Bothwell, too well 
known in the history of Queen Mary. 

Note VII. 
For that a messenger from heaven^ 
In vain to James had comtsel given 
Against the English war.— P. 32. 
This story is told by Pitscottie with characteristic ihnpli- 
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dty : " The king, seeing that France could get no support of 
him for that time, made a proclamation, fiill hastily, through 
all the realm of Scotland, both east and west, south and nordi, 
as well in the isles as in the firm lind, to all manner of men 
betwixt sixty and sixteen years, that they should be ready, 
within twenty days, to pass with him, with forty days victual, 
and to meet at the Burrow-muir of Edinbur^, and there to 
pass forward where he pleased. His proclamations were has- 
tily obeyed, contrary the Council of Scotland's will ; but ereiy 
man loved his prince so well, that they would on no ways dii* 
obey him ; but every man caused make his prodamation so has- 
tily, conform to the charge of the king's proclamation. 

*<. The king came to Lithgow, where he happened to be for 
the time at the Coundl, very sad and dolorobs, making his 
devotion to God, to send him good chance and fortune in hit 
voyage. In this mean time, there came a man, clad in a blue 
gown, in at the kirk-door, and belted about him in a roll of 
linen-doth : a pair of brotikings* on his feet, to the great of 
his legs ; with all other hose and dothes conform thereto ; but 
he had nothing on his head, but sjrde^ red ydlow hair behind 
and on his hafiets,:^ whidi wan down to his shoulders ; but his 
forehead was bald and bare. He seemed to be a man of two- 
and-fifty years, with a great pike-staff in his hand, and came 
first forward among the lords, crying and speiring § for the 
king, saying, he desired to speak with him. While, at the 



«Builti]U> fLong. f Cheeks. SAfking. 
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last, be came where the king was sittiog in the desk at his 
prayers $ but when he saw the kingi be made him little reve- 
tenee or salutation, but leaned down groffling on the desk be- 
fore him, and said to him in &is manner, as after follows : 
* Sir king, my mother hath sent me to you, dearing you not to 
IMUH, at this time, where thou art purposed ; for if thon does, 
thou will not fare well in thy journey, nor none that passeth 
with thee. Further, she bade thee mell* with no woman, nor 
use their counsel, nor let them touch thy body, nor thou theirs ; 
ibr, if thou do it, thou wilt be confounded and brought tf 
shame.* 

** By this man had spoken thir words unto the king*s grace, 
the evening song was near done, and the king paused on thir 
words, studying to give him an answer ; but, in the mean time, 
before the king^s eyes, and in the presence of all the lords that 
were about him for the time, this man vanished away, and 
eoold no ways be seen or comprehended, but vanished away as 
he had been a blink of the sun, or a whip of the whirlwind, and 
could no more be seen. I heard say. Sir David Lindesay, iyon- 
bcrauld, and John Inglis the marshal, who were, at that time, 
young men, and special servants to the king*s grace, were 
standing presently beside the king, who thought to have laid 
hands on this man, that they might have spdred further tidings 
at him : But all for nought ; they could not touch him ; for he 
▼aaished away betwixt them, and was no more seen.*' 



• Meddle. 
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Buchauan, in more d^gant, though not more impressife 
language, teUs the tame story, and quotes the personal infor- 
mation of our Sir David Lindesay : '^ In iM (i. e. qvi proghu 
attUerant) fuU David LmdetkUf MoHtanutf homo tpedaUe 
Jidei et probUatii^ nee a lUerarum ttudiu aHenus^ et ct^ui totmf 
vUee-Unor UmgUnme a mentiendo aberrat ; a quo nui ego hoc 
uU tradidii pro certu acceputem^ ut vulgatam vanit runwribus 
fabulam^ omisturut eramJ'^ Lib. XIIL^-The king's throne in 
St Catherine's aisle, whieh he had oonstmcted for himsdf, with 
twelve stalls for the Knights Companions of the Order of the 
Thistle, is still shewn as the place where the apparition was 
seen. I know not by what means St Andrew got the credit of 
having been the celebrated monitor of James IV. ; for the ex- 
pression in Lindesay's naxrative» *< My mother has sent me,'* 
coidd only be used by St John, the adopted son of the Viij^ 
Mary. The whole story is so well attested, that we have only 
the choice between a miracle or an imposture. Mr Pinkerton 
plausibly argues, from the caution against incontinence, that 
the queen was privy to the scheme of those who had reoomse 
to this expedient, to deter King James from his impolitic war* 
fare. 

NoteVIII. 

The wild buck bdlt.^F. 33. 

I am glad of an opportunity to describe the cry ctf the deer 

by another word than braying, although the latter has been 

sanctified by the use of the Scottish metrical translation of the 

Psalms. Bett seems to be an abbreviation of bellow. Thii 
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sylvan sound conveyed great delight to our ancestors, chiefly, 
I suppose, from association. A gentle knight in the reign of 
Henry VI 11., Sir Thomas Wortley, built Wantley Lodge, in 
Wandiffe Forest, for the pleasure (as an ancient inscription tes- 
tifies,) of '< listening to the hart*s lelL** 

Note IX. 
June saw hufither*t overthrow»''^F. 33. , 

The rebellion against James III. was signalized by the cruel 
circumstance of his son's presence in the hostile army. When 
the king saw his own banner displayed against him, and his 
son in the faction of his enemies, he lost the little courage he 
had ever possessed, fled out of the field, fell from liis horse as it 
started at a woman and water-pitcher, and was slain, it is not 
well lindeistood by whom. Janies IV., after the battle, passed 
to Stirling, and hearing the mcrnks of the chapel-royal deploring 
the death of his father, thdr founder, he was seized with deep 
remorse, which manifested itself in severe penances. See a 
following Note on Canto V. The battle of SaUchie-bum, in 
whidi James III. fell, was fought 18th June, 148S. 

Note X. 
Spread all the Borough'Moor helow, &c^P. 45. 
The Borough, or Common Moor of Edinburgh, was of very 
great extent, reaching firom the southern walls of the dty to 
the bottom of Braid Hills. It was anciently a forest ; and, in 
that state, was so great • nuisance, that the inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh had permission granted to them of building wooden gal- 
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leries, projecting ova ihc street, in order to encourage than to 
eonsume the timber ; which they teem to have done very ef- 
fectually. When James IV. mustered the array of the king* 
dom tl^ere, in 1513, the Boroog^Moor was, according to Haw- 
thomden, '* a field spadous, and delightful by the shade of many 
stately and aged oaks." Upon that, and similar oocasions> the 
royal standard is traditionally said to have been displayed from 
the Hare Stane, a high stone, now built into- the wall, on the 
left hand of the high-way leading towards Braid, not ftr from 
th&headof Bruntsfield-links. The Hare Stone probably dciins 
its name from the British word fTsr, signifying an army* 

Note XI. 
0*er Vke favUioM Jlew, — P 48. 
I do not exactly know the Scottish mode of encampment ia 
1513, but Patten gives a curious description of that which he 
saw alter the battle of Pinkey, in 1547 :— ** Here now to say 
somewhat of the manner of their camp : As they had no pavi- 
lions, or round houses, of any conmiendable eorapas, so wear 
there few other tentes with posts, as the used manner of making 
is ; and of these few also, none of above twenty foot length, but 
most far under ; for the most part all very sumptuously beset, 
(after their fashion,) for the love of France, with fleur-de-lys, 
some of blue buckram, some of black, and some of some other 
colours. These white ridges, as I call them, that, as we stood 
on Fauzifyde Bray, did make so great muster toward tts, which 
I did take then to be a number of tentes, when we came, we 
found it a linen drapery, of the coarser cambryk in dede, for 

6 
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it was all of canvas sheets, and wear the tentides, or rather 
cabajns and coaches of their soldiers ; the wMch (mudi after 
the oomnaon building of their country beside) had they fismed 
of four sticks, about an ell long a piece, whearof two &stened 
together at one end aloft, and the two endes beneath stuck in 
the ground, an ell asunder, standing in fashion like the bowes 
of a sowes yoke ; over two such bowes (one, as it were, at 
their head, the other at their feet,) diey stretched a sheet down 
on both sides, whereby their cabin became roofed like a ridge, 
but skant shut at both ends, and not very dose beneath on the 
sides, unless their sticks were the shorter, or their wires the 
more liberal to lend them larger napery ; howbeit^ when they 
had lined them, and stuffed them so thick with straw> with the 
weather as it was not very cold, when they wear ones couched, 
they were as waim as they had been wrapt in horses dung."— ^ 
PatT£K*8 Account of Somersets Expedition* 

Note XII. 
■ i n jproud Scotland^* royal shield 
The ruddy Lion ramp*d in gold-^F, 49. 
The wdl-known arms of Scotland. If you will beUeve Boe- 
thius and Buchanan, the double tressure round the shidd, men- 
tioned p. 193, counter fieuT^dC'lued iyr, Hngued and armed 
asture, was first assumed by Achaius, King of SootUnd, contem- 
porary of Charlemagne, and founder of the cdebrated League 
with France ; but later antiquaries make poor Eodiy, or Achy, 
little better than a sort of King of Brentford^ whom old Grig 

k2 
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(wha has alBO swelled into 6teg|onu)B Magnus,) aflsoeiated with 
himself in the hnpottant duly of governing some part of the 
north-eastern coast of Sootland. 
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Note I. 
Cakd(mki*i Queen it dtangetL^^F, 61. 
The Old Town of Edinburgh wae secured on the north tide 
by ft lake^ now dnaned, and on the south by a wall, which tiiere 
WM some attempt to make defensible even so late as 174& 
The gates, and the greater part of the wall, have been pulled 
down, in the ooune of the late extensive and beautiful enlarge* 
ment of the dty. My ingenious and valued friend, Mr Thomas 
CampbeU, proposed to celebrate Edinburgh under the epithet 
here borrowed. But the " Queen of the North" has 9ot been 
so fortunate as to reedve from bo eminent a pen the proposed 
distinction* 

Note II. 
Flinging thy white arm* to the teiU^JP, 62. 
Since writing this line, I find I have inadvertently borrowed 
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it almost verbatim, though with somewhat a different meaningt 
from a dionis in <' Caractacus :'' 

Britain heard the descant bold, 
She flung her white arms o*er the sea. 

Proud in her leafy bosom to unfold 
The freight of harmony/ 

Note III. 
Since Jirit, when conquering York arote. 
To Henry meek she gave rcpo<f«— -P. 65. 
Henry VI., with his queen, his heir, and the chie& of his &- 
mily, fled to Scotland after the fatal battle of Towton. In this 
note a doubt was formerly expressed, whether Henry VL came 
to Edinburgh, though his queen certainly did ; Mr Hnkerton 
inclining to beliere that he remained at Kirkcudbright. But 
my noble friend; Lord Napier, has pointed out to me s grsnf 
by Henry, of an annuity of forty marks to his lordship's ances- 
tor, John Napier, subscribed by the king himself, at Bi&Hm 
burgh, the 28th day of August, in the thirty-ninth year of his 
reign, which corresponds to the year of God 1461. This grant, 
Douglas, with his usual n^lect of accuracy, dates in 1368. 
But this error being corrected from the copy in Macfarlane's 
MSS. p. 119, 120, removes all scepticism on the subject af 
Henry VI. being really at Edinburgh. John Napier was son 
and heir of Sir Alexander Napier, and about this time was 
Provost of Edinburgh. The hospitable reception of the dis- 
tressed monarch and his family called forth on Scotland, the 
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enomniiim of MoHnet, a conteinponry poet The English 
people he saysy*- 

Ung nouveau roy crierenty 

Par detpiteux vouioir, 
Le vieil en debtmUrerUy 

Et ton legitime hoir^ 
Qui faytyf aUa prendre 

D^EtcotiS le garand^ 
De tout le mendre, 

Et le plut toUerant^ 

RECOLLECTIOK DE8 AVAVTURCS. 



Note IV. 
4he romantic ttrain. 



Whote AnglO'Norman ttraint whilere 
Could win the Royal Henry* t ear,^^F» 66. 
Mr Ellis, in his valuable Introduction to the *' Specimens of 
Romance," has proved, by the concurring testimony of La Ra- 
vulleie, Tressan, but especially the Abbe de la Rue, that the 
courts of oilr Anglo-Nonnan kings, rather than those of the 
French monsrcfas, produced the birth of Romance literature. 
Marie, soon after mentbned, oompiLed from ArmorkiBn origi- 
nals, and translated into Norman-French, or romance langui^e, , 
the twelve curious Lays, of which Mr Ellis has given us a 
precit in the Appendix to Kis Introduction. The story of 
Blondel, the famous and faithful minstrel of Richard I., needs 
no onmneDtary. 
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NoteV. 
The doih-yafd arromjlew Uke haU.^-^F, 74. 
This iff DO poetical exaggeradoD. In some of the ooonties 
of England, distinguidied for archery, sbaflts of this extzaoidi- 
naiy length were actually used. Thus, at the battle of Black- 
heath, between the troops of Henry VII. and the Cornish in- 
surgents, in 1496, the bridge of Dartford was defended by« 
picked band of archers from the rebel army, ** whose arrows,*' 
says Hollinsbed, *' were in length a fiill doth-yazd." The 
Scottish, according to Ascham, had a proverb, that every Eng- 
lish archer carried under his belt twenty-four Scots, in alhisioa 
to his bundle of unerring shafts. 

Note VI. 
Topa»$^ to wheels the croupe to ffom. 
And high curvett, thai not in vain 
Th€ iword'tway might descend a$nam 
OnJbeman*t casque bpZov.— >P. 75. 
-^^ The most useful air^ as the Frenchmen term it, is terru 
terr ; the cowrbettet^ cabriolet^ or unpaa$etuin rnuiU^ bong 
fitter for hones of parade and triumph than for soldicn : yet I 
cannot deny but a den^voUe with eonrbettes^ so that they be 
not too high, may be useful in a fight dr mealee ; fot^ mb La- 
bioue hath it, in his Book of Horsemanship, Monsiemr dc 
Montmorency having a horse that was excellent in performing 
the demivoUet did, with his sword, strike down two advosa- 
ries from their horses in a tourney, where divers of the prime 
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gallftiits of Ffanee cKd meet ; for, taking hii time, when the 
hone was in the height of his courbette, and disdiarging b 
Uow then, his sword fdl with such weight and force upon the 
two cavaliers, one after another, that he struck them from 
thdr horses to the ground."— X«ord Herbert of Ch€rhury*t 
Life, p/ 4«. 

* 

Note VII. 
He 90X0 the httrdy burghert there 
March amCd onfootf with facet tore.— -P. 75. 
The Scottish hurgesses were, like yeomen, appointed to be 
aimed with bows and sheaves, sword, buckler, knife, spear, or 
a good axe instead of a bow, if worth £100 : their armour to 
be of white or bright harness. They wore white hats, L e. 
bright sted caps, without crest or visor* By an act pf James 
IV., thehr weapon^thawingt are appointed to be held four times 
a-year, under the aldermen or bailifis. 

Note VIII. 
On foot the yeoman Umk-^F* Td. 
Bows and quivers were in vain recommended to the peasant* 
ly of Scotland, by repeated statutes s spears and axes seem 
umvecsally to have been used instead of them. Their defen* 
nve aiittour was the plate*jack, hauberk, or brigantine ; and 
their missile weapons cross-bows and culverins. All wore 
swords of excellent temper, according to Patten ; and a vo- 
luminous handkerchief round their neck, *< not for cold, but 
for cutting." The mace alap was much used in the Scottish 
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umy : The old poem, on the hatde of Plodden, mentioiis a 
bancU— 

Who maaftilly did meet their foet. 
With leaden mauls, and lances long. 

When the feudal array of the kingdom was called fbrth, eadi 
man was obliged to appear with forty days* provision. When 
this was expended, which took place before the battle of Flod- 
den, the army melted away of course. Almost all the Scottish 
forces, except a few knights, men-at-arms, and the Border- 
prickers, who formed excdlent light cavalry, acted upon fooC 

Note XI. 
A banquet rIcA and costly Dnnef.— P. 82. 
In all transactions, of greator petty importance, and among 
whomsoever taking place, it would seem, that a present of wine 
was an uniform and indispenaUe preliminary. It was not to 
Sir John Falstaff alone that such an introductory prefiwe was 
necessary, however well judged and acceptable on the part of 
Mr Brook ; for Sir Ralph Sadler, while on embassy to Seot- 
land, in 1539-40, mentions, with complacency, <* the same ni^t 
came Rothesay (the herald so called) to me again, andbiou^t 
me wine from the king, both white and red."— C/f^iir<r« EdU. 
tUm, p. 30. 
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Note X. 

h it iftm ieU, 



That hound ?nt hreatt in penance pam. 
In memory of hit father slain-^P. 86. 
Few zeaden need to be zenunded of this belt, to the weight 
of which James added certain ounces eveiy year that he li^ed. 
Pitsoottie founds his belief, that Jaines was not slain in the 
battle of Flodden, because the English never had this token of 
the iron-belt to shew to any Scotsman. The person and charac- 
ter of James are d e lineated according to our best historians. 
His romantic disposition, which led him highly to relish gaiety, 
approaching to license, was, at the same time, tinged with en- 
thusiastic devotion. These propensities somedmes fbimed a 
strange contrast. He was wont, during his fits of devotion, to 
assume the dress, and conform to ihe rules, of the order of 
Franciscans ; and when he had thus done penance for some 
time in Stirling, to plunge again into the tide of pleasure. Pro- 
bably, too, with no unusual inconsistency, he sometimes laugh- 
ad at the superstitious observances to which he at other tunes 
subjected himself. There is a very singular poem by Dunbar, 
seemingly addressed to James IV., on one of these occasions 
of monastic seclusion. It is a most daring and profane parody 
on the services of the church of Rome, entitled, 

I>unbar*t Dirge to the King, 
Byding ower lang in Striviling, 

We that are here, in heaven's glory, 
To you that are in purgatory. 
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Commend us on our hearty wise ; 
I mean we folks in Paradise, 
In Edinburgh, with all merriness. 
To you in Stirling, with distress. 
Where neither pleasure nor d^^ht is. 
For pity this epistle wiytis, &c. 

See the whole in Sibbald's Collection, voL I. p. 234w 

Note XI. 
Sir Hugh the HerofCs wfe held «»ay.-^P. 87. 
It has been already noticed, that King James* acquaintance 
with Lady Heron of Ford did not commence until he marched 
into England. Our historians impute to the king's in&tuated 
passion the delays which led to the fatal defeat of Floddeo. 
The author of •• The Genealogy of the Heron Family" endea- 
vours, with laudable anxiety, to dear the Lady Ford from this 
scandal : that she came and went, however, between the armies 
of James and Surrey, is (jlrtain. See Fikkertov's Hwkfry^ 
and the authorities he refers to, voL II. p. 99. Heron of Ford 
had been, in 151 1 , in some sort accessory to the slaughter of Sir 
Robert Ker of Cessford, Warden of the Middle Marches. It 
was ooDunitted by his brother the bastard, Lilbum, and Stark- 
ed, three Borderers. Lilbum, and Heron of Ford, were deliTei^ 
ed up by Henry to James, and were imprisoned in the fortress 
of Fastcastle, where the former died. Part of the pretence of 
Lady Ford's negodations with James was the liberty of her 
husband. 
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Note Xri. 
For ihefakr Queen of France 
Sent him a Turquoit ring, and ghve^ 
And charged him, at her knight and love. 
For her to break a kmcC'^T. 87. 
•c Also the Queen of Fnuce wrote a love-letter to the King 
of SooUand) calling him her love, shewing him that she had 
sufiered much rebuke in France for the defending of his ho- 
nour. She belie?ed surely that he would recompense her again 
with some of his kingly support in her necessity : that is to say* 
that he would raise her an army, and come three foot of ground 
on English ground, fox her sake. To that effect she sent him 
a ring off her finger, with fourteen thousand French crowns to 
pay his expenses." Pitscottie, p. 110.— A turquois ring ; 
—probably this fatal gift is, with James's sword and dagger, 
preserved in the College of Heralds, London. 

Note XIII. 
Archibald BeU-the-CaU^F, 95. 
Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus, a man remarkable ibr 
strength of body and mind, acquired the popular name of Bdl" 
ihe^Cat, upon the following remarkable occasion: James the 
Third, of whom Pitscottie complains, that he delighted more 
in music, and " policies of building,*' than in hunting, hawkingv 
and other noble exercises, was so ill advised, as to make fiivour* 
ites of his architects, and musicians, whom the same historian 
irreverently terms masons and fiddlers. His nobility, who did 
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not sympAUiue in the king's respect for the fine arts, were ex- 
tremely incensed at the honours oonfenred on those peraaos, 
particnlazly on Cochrane, a mason, who had heen created Bad 
of Mar. And seizing the opportunity, when, in 1482, the king 
had convoked the whole array of the country to march against 
the English, they held a midnight council in the diurdi of Lau- 
der, for the purpose of forcihiy removing these minions fiom 
the king's person. When all had agreed on the propriety of the 
measure. Lord Gray told the assembly the apcdogue of the 
Mice, who had formed the resolution, that it would be hi£^ 
advantageous to their community to tie a bdl round the cat's 
neck, that they might hear her approach at a distance ; but 
which public measure unfortunately miscarried, ficom no mouse 
being willing to undertake the task of fostening the beO. ** I 
understand the moral," said Angus, *' and, that what we pro- 
pose may not hwk execution, I will heU'tke'CatJ*^ The rest of 
the strange scene is thus told by Pitscotde :— i 

« By this was advised and spoken by tMr lords foresaid, 
Cochrane the Earl of Mar, came from the king to the ooundl, 
(which counsel was holden in the kirk of Lauder for the time,) 
who was well accompanied with a band of men of war, to the 
number of three hundred light axes, all dad in white livery, 
and Uack bends thereon, that they might be known for Codi- 

I 

ran Ead of Mar's men. Himself was dad in a riding-pie of 
black vdvet, with a great diain of gold about his neck, to the 
value of ^we hundred crowns, and four blowing horns, with 
both the ends of gold and silk, set with a predons stone, calleda 
beiryl, hanging in the midst. This Codirane had his heumont 



J 
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born before him, overgilt with gold ; and so were all the resX of 
his horns, and all his pallions were of fine canvas of silk, and 
the cords thereof fine twined silk, and the chains upon his pal- 
lions were double overgilt with gold. 

^* This Cochran was so proud in his conceit, .that he counted 
no lords to be marrows to him ; therefore he rushed rudely at 
the kirk-door. The council enquired who it was that perturb- 
ed them at that time. Sir Robert Douglas, laird of Lochleven, 
was keeper of the kirk-door at that time, who enquired who 
that was that knocked so ruddy ? and Cochran answered, *• This 
is I, the Earl of Mar.* The which news pleased well the lords, 
because they were ready boun to cause take him, as is afore re- 
hearsed. Then the Earl of Angus past hastily to the door, and 
with, him Sir Robert Douglas of Lochlevin, there to receive in 
the Earl of Mar, and so many of his complices who were there, 
as they thought good. And the Earl of Angus met with the 
Earl of Mar, as he came in at the door, and pulled the golden 
chain ^m his craig, and said to him a tow* would set him 
better. Sir Robert Douglas syne pulled the blowing horn from 
him in like manner, and said, ^He had been the hunter of mis- 
chief over long.* This Cochran asked, ' My lords, is it mows,-)- 
or earnest ?' They answered, and said, * It is good earnest, and 
so thou shalt find : for thou and thy complices have abused 
our prince this long time ; of whom thou shalt have no more 
credence, but shall have thy reward according to thy good ser- 
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▼ke, as Uxm hast desenred in times bypast ; right so the nst of 
thy fcdloweis.* 

" NotwithstaDding, the lords held them qmet till theyeansed 
certain anned men to pass into the hinges paDion, and tiro or 
three wise men to pass with them, and give the king fiur plea- 
sant WMdS) till they laid hands on all the kii^s sccvmti, 
and took them and hanged them before his ejes over the bndge 
of Lawder. Incontinent they brought forth .Ooduan, and his 
hands bound with a tow, who desired them to take one of hii 
own pallion tows and bind his hands, for he thought shame to 
have his hands bound with such a tow of hemp, like a thie£ 
The lords answered, he was a traitor, he deserved no better; 
and, for deipig^t, they took a hair tether,* and hanged him 
over the bridge of Lawder, above the rest of his compHces.**— 
PiTSCOTTiE, p. 78, folio edit. 

Note XIV. 
Against the war had Angus stood^ 
And chafed his royal /bri.— P. 95. 
Angus was an old man when the war against Enj^and was 
resolved upon. He earnestly spoke against that measure from 
its commencement ; and, on the eve of the battle of Plodden, 
remonstrated so freely upon the impolicy of fitting, that the 
king said to him, with scorn and indignation, *' if he was a&aid, 
he might go home.*' The earl burst into tears at this unsi^ 
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portable insult, and retired accordingly, leaving his 8on«,<veoige, 
master of Angus, and Sir William of Glenbervie, to command 
his fidlowers. They were both slain in the battle, with two 
hundred gentlemen of the name of Douglas. The aged earl, 
broken-hearted at the calamities of his house and country, 
retired into a religious house, where he died about a year after 
the field of Flodden. 

Note XV. 
Then rest you in Tantalhn Hold^^V, 96. 
The ruins of Tantallon Castle occupy a high rock projecting, 
into the Geiman Ocean, about two miles east of North Ber- 
wick. The building is not seen till a dose approach, as there is 
rising ground betwixt it and the land. The circuit is of large 
extent, fenced upon three sides by the precipice which over- 
hangs the sea, and on the fourth by a double ditch and very 
strong outworks. Tantallon was a principal castle of the Dou- 
glas femily, and when the Earl of Angus was banished, in 1537, 
it continued to hold out against James V. The king went in 
person against it, and, for its reduction, borrowed from the castle 
of Dunbar, then belonging to the Duke of Albany, two great 
cannons, whose names, as Pitseottie informs us with laudable 
minuteness, were ^* Thrawn-mouth'd Mow and her Marrow $*' 
also, *' two great botcards, and two moyan, two double falcons, 
and foiir quarter falcons ;** for the safe guiding and re-delivery 
of which, three lords were laid in pawn at Dunbar. Yet, not- 
withstanding all this apparatos, James was forced to raise tlie 
siege, and only afterwards obtained possession of Tantallon by 
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ticatj with the-gOYemoTy Simeon Panango. When the Ead of 
Angus returned from banuhment» upon the death of James, he 
again obtained poesession of Tantallon, and it actually affivded 
reAige to an English ambassador, under drcumstanoes aimilar 
to those described in the text. This was no other than the ee- 
lebrated Sir Ralph Sadler, who resided there for some time 
under Angus's protection, after the fiulure of his n^godatkm, 
for matching the infitnt Mary with Edward VI. He says, 
that though this place was poorly furnished, it was of such 
strength as might, warrant him against the malice of his 
enemies, and that he now thought himself out of danger.* 

There is a military tradition, that the old Scottish Mardi was 
meant to express the words, 

Ding down Tantallon, 
Mak a brig to the Bass. 

Tantallon was at length '* dung down" and ruined by the Co- 
venanters ; its lord, the Marquis of Douglas, being a fisvouier 
of the royal cause. The castle and barony were sold in the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century to President Dalrymple of 
North Berwick, by the then Marquis of Douglas. 



* The very curious Stste Pqwro of this aUe negociator hsTe been latalf 
published by Mr Cliflbid, with some, Notts by the author of Afarmisn. 
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Note XVI. 
ThSr motto on hit blade. — P. 96. 
A very ancient sword, in possession of Lord Douglas, bears, 
among a great deal of flourishing, two hands pointing to a 
heart which is placed betwixt them, and the date 1329, being 
the year iu which Bruce charged the Good Lord 'Douglas to 
carry his heart to the Holy Land. The following lines (the 
first couplet of which is quoted by Godscroft as a popular say- 
ing in his time) are inscribed around the emblem : 

So mony guid as of ye Douglas beinge, 
Of ane surname waa ne*er in Scotland seine. 

'I win ye charge, efter yat I depart. 
To holy grawe, and thair buiy my hart ; 
Let it remane ever bothe time akd howr 
To ye last day I sie my Saviour. 

I do protest in tyme of al my ringe, 
Y^ lyk subject had never ony keing. 

This" curious and valuable relique was nearly lost during the 
civil war of 1745-6, being carried away from Douglas-Castle 
by some of those in arms for Prince Charles. But great interest 
having been made by the Duke of Douglas among the chief 
partizahs of Stuart, it was at length restored. It resembles a 
Highland claymore, of the usual size, is of an excellent tem- 
per, and admirably poised« 

VOL. IT. & 
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Note XVII. 
MarUn Swart.^F, 105. 
The name of this Gennaa general is prasenned bf that of 
the field of battle, which is called, after him, Swart4iioor««- 
There were songs about htm long ciinent in En^bmd. ■ Sec 
Dusertatiod prefixed to Ritsok's Andeni Songw, 1792, page 
Ixi. 

Note XVIII. 

Perchance some form wot unobserved^ 
Perchance iufoM qffiWh he waerved^m^F, 1(MK. 
It was early necessary for those who f^t themselves obliged 
to believe in the divine judgment being enunciated in the trial 
by diiel, to find salvos for the strange and obviously precarious 
chances of the combat Various curious evasive shifts, used 
by those who took up an unrighteous quarrel, were supposed 
sufficient to convert it into a just one. Thus, in the ronunoe 
of " Amys and Amelion,"theonebrother-in-arms, fighting for 
the other, disguised in his armour, swears that he did not 
commit the crime of which the Steward, his antagonist, truly, 
though maliciously, accused him whom he represe n ted. Bnn- 
tome tells a story of an Italian, who entered the lists upon an 
unjust quarrel, but, to make his cause good, fled ftom his ene- 
my at the first onset. ** Turn, ooward !*' exclaimed his anta- 
gonist. ** Thou liest,*' said the Italian, ** coward am I none ; 
and in this quairel will I fight to the death, but my first cause 
of combat was unjust, and I abandon it.'* *^ Jt vous laisse a 
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penter,* adds Brantome, '< s'U nyapasde Vahtu h,"** Else- 
where he says, very sensibly, upon the confidence which those 
who had a righteous cause entertained of victory ;** Un autre 
abut y axfoU^a^ gue ceux qui avoieni un juste nti^ de querelk, 
et gu'on letfititoit jurer avant entrer au eampt pensoient estre 
ouisitott vainqueurt^ voire t*en aasuroienUUUg du tout, mesmet 
que leurg confesseurs, parrains et confidants leurs en respou' 
doient tout'O-Juit, comme si Dieii leur en eust donn^ une pa- 
tente ; et ne regardant point d ffautres fautes passies, et que 
IHeu en garde la pumtion a ce coup Id pour plus grande, des- 
piteuse, et ^empfoir^."-- Discours sur les Duels. 

Note XIX. 
Dun-Edin's Cross, — P. 111. 

The Cross of Edinburgh waa an ancient and curious struc- 
ture. The lower part was an octagonal tower, axteen feet in 
diameter, and about fifUen feet high. A t each angle there was a 
pUar, and between them an arch, of the Grecian shape. Above 
these was a projecting battlement, with a turret at each comer, 
and medallions, of rude but curious workmanship, between 
^em. Above this rose the proper Ctoss, a column of one 
stone, upward of twenty feet high, surmounted with a unicorn. 
This piUar is preserved at the House of Drum, near Edin- 
burgh. The Magistrates of Edinburgh, in 1756, with consent 
•f ihe Lords of Seadon, iproh pudor I) destroyed this curious 
monument, under a wanton pretext, that it encumbered the 
street ; while, on the one hand, they left an ugly mass, called 

he Luekenbooths, and, on die other, an awkward, long, and 
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low guard-hou£e, which were fifty times more encmnbiance 
than the venerable and inoffensive Cross. 

From the tower of the Cross, so long as it remained, the 
heralds published the acts of Parliament ; and its sdte, mark* 
ed by radii, diverging from a stone centre, in the High Street, 
is still the place where proclamations are made. 

Note XX. 

This awful tummons come.'^'F. 1 13. 

This supernatural citation is mentioned by all -our Scottish 

historians. It was probably, like the apparition at Linlithgow, 

an attempt, by those averse to the war, to impose upon the 

superstitious temper of James IV. The following account from 

Pitscottie is characteristically minute, and furnishes, besides, 

some curious particulars of the equipment of the army of 

James IV. I need only add to it, that Plotcock, or Plutock, 

is no other than Pluto. The Christians ctf the middle ages by 

no means disbelieved in the existence of the heathen deities ; 

they only considered them as devils ; * and Plotcock, so far 



* See, on this curious subject, the Essay en Fairies, in the " Border 
Minstrelsy," vol. II., under the fourth head ; also Jackson on Unbelief, 
p. 175. Chaucer caHs Pluto the '* King of Faerie ;" and Duhbar names 
him *' Pluto, that elrich incubus." If he was not actually the devil, he 
must be considered as the *' prince of the power of the air." The most 
remaikable instance of these surviving dassidd superstitions, is that of the 
Germans, concerning the Hill of Venus, into which she attemt>t» to entice 
all gallant knights, and detidns them in a sort of Fool's Paradise. 
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from implying any thing fabulous, was a synonyme of the grand 
enemy of mankind. *^ Yet all thir warnings, and uncouth 
tidings, nor no good counsel, might stop the king, at this present, 
from his vain purpose, and wicked enterprize, but hasted him 
fast to Edinburgh, and there to make his provisions and fur- 
nishing, in having forth of his army against the day appointed, 
that they should meet in the Burrow-muir of Edinburgh : 
That is to say, seven cannons that he had forth of the castle 
of Edinburgh, which were called the Seven Sisters, casten by 
Robert Borthwick, the master-gunner, with other small- artil- 
lery, bullet, powder, and all manner of order, as the master- 
gunner could devise* 

** In this msan time, .when they were taking forth their ar- 
tillery, and the king being in the Abbey for the time, there was 
a cry heard at the Market-cross of Edinburgh, at the hour of 
midnight, proclaiming as it had been a summons, which was 
named and called by the proclaimer thereof. The Summons of 
Plotcock ; whidi desired all men to compear, both Earl, and 
Lord, and Baron, and all honest gentlemen within the town, 
(every man specified by his own name,) to compear, within. the 
space of forty days, before his master,, where it should happen 
him to appoint, and be for the time, under the pain of disober 
dience. But whether this summons was proclaimed by vain 
persons, night walkers, or drunken men, for their pastime, or 
if it was a spirit, I cannot tell truly ; but it was shewn to me, 
that an.indweller of the town, Mr Richard Lawson, being evil- 
disposed, ganging in bis gallery-stair f(»eanent the cross, hear- 
ing this voice pro(daiming this summons, thought marvel what 
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it should be, cried on his senrant to bring him his parse ; and 
when he had brought him it, he took out a crown, and out 
over the stair, saying, I appeal from that sommons, judgment, 
and sentence thereof, and takes me all whole in the mercy ci 
God, in Christ Jesus his son. Verily the author of this, that 
caused me write the manner oi the summons, was a landed 
gentleman, who was at that time twenty years of age, and was 
in the town the time of the said summons ; and thereafter, when 
the field was stricken, he swore to me, there was no man that 
escaped that was called in this summons, but that one nun 
alone which made his protestation, and appealed from the said 
summons ; but all the lave were perished in the field wiik the 
king." 

Note XXI. 
FHz'Etutaee bade ihem paute a whU^ 
Before a venerable pUe,^^P. 118. 
The convent aUuded to is a foundation of Cistertian nans, 
near North Berwick, of which there are stOl some remains.^ It 
was founded by Duncan, Earl of Fife, in 1216. 

Note XXII. 
TTtat one of hi* own ancestry 
Drove the Monktfbr&i of Coventry. — P. \tf^ 
This relates to the catastrophe of a real Robert de M%mion, 
in the reign of King Stephen, whom William of Newbury de- 
scribes with some attributes of my fictitious hero : ^* Homo 
lellicotuiyferocia, et attuciay fire nuBo tuo tempore impar*^ 
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This Baron, having expelled the monks from the church of 
Coventry, was not long of experiencing the divine judgment, 
as the same monks no douht termed his disaster. Having 
waged a feudal war with the Earl of Chester, Marmion'sharse 
fell, as he charged in the van of his troop, against a body of 
the Earl's followers : the rider's thigh being broken by the fall, 
his head was cut off by a common foot-soldier, ere he could 
ireeeive any succour. The whole story is told by William of 
Newbonr. 
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Note I. 

- the tavage Dane 



At lol more deep the mead did drain.^-^F, 131. 
The lol of the heathen Danes, (a word still applied to Christ- 
mas in Scotland,) was solemnized with great festivity. The 
humour of the Danes at tahle displayed itself in pelting each 
other with hones ; and Torfsus tells a long and curious story, 
in the history 0/ Hrolfe Kraka, of one Hottus, an inmate of 
the court of Denmark, who was so generally assailed with 
these missiles, that he constructed, out of the bones with which 
he was overwhelmed, a very respectable entrenchment, against 
those who continued the raillery* The dances of the northern 
warriors round the great fires of pine-trees, are commemorated by 
Olaus Magnus, who says, they danced with such fury, holding 
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each other by the hands, that, if the grasp of any failed, he 
was pitched into the fire with the velodty of a sling. The 
sufferer, on such occasions, was instantly plucked out, and obli- 
ged to quafFoff a certain measure of ale, as a penalty for *' spoil- 
ing the kiDg*s fire." 

Note II. 
On Christnuu eve the mass was sung.~^F. 133. 

In Roman Catholic countries, mass is never said at night, 
excepting on Christmas eve. £ach of the frolics with which 
that holiday used to be celebrated, might admit of a long and 
curious note ; but I shall content myself with the following 
description of Christmas, and his attributes, as personified in 
one of Ben Jonson's Masques for the Court. 

'< Enter Christmas, with two or three of the Gttard, He 
is attired in round hose, Uog stoekings-, a dose doublet, a high- 
crowned hat, with a broach, a long ihin beard, a truncheon, 
little rufis, white shoes, has scaifsand garters tied onms, and 
his drum beaten before him.— 

** The names of his children, with their atdres. 

** Miss^Rukf in a velvet cap, with a ^rig, a riiort doak, 
great ydiow niff, like a- reveller ; his toreh-beaicr beating a 
rope, a dieese, and a basket. 

**> CaroU^ a long tawny coat, with a red ca]^, and s flute at 
his girdle ; his tovoh-bearer carrying a son^-book open. 

'< Minxi*d-piey like a fine eook^s wife, drest neat, her man 
canyiag a pie, dish, and spoons* 
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'< GMnboUi like a tumbler, with a hoop and beUs ; his torcfa- 
beaier arm'd with oolestalF, and Uindmg cloth. 

** Pott ami Pa^t with a pair-nrfid of aoe« in his hat, his 
garment all done over with pairs and pars ; his squire canning 
a box, cards, and counters. 

*' Nem-yeaf^t'gift^ in a bhie coat, serving-man like, with an 
<»ange, and a sprig of rosemary gilt on his head, his hat full of 
broaches, with a collar of gingerbread ; his torch-bearer carry- 
ing a march-pain, with a bottle of wine on either arm. 

** Mumming^ in amasquingpiedsilit, withavisor ; historch- 
beirer carrying the box, and ringing it. 

^* Wattalf like a neat sempster and songster ; her page bear- 
ing a brown bowl, drest with ribbands, and rosemary, before 
her. 

** OffMng^ in a short gown, with a porter's staff in his hand ; 
a wyth bmne befeve him,/and a bason, by his torch-bearer. 

** Baihy Cocke^ drest like a boy, in a fine long coatt biggin, 
bib, muckender^ and a little dagger; his usher beating a great 
cake, with a bean and a pease.* 



«« 



Note III. 

Who Ufte» ma§ In their mummiag tee 

Tracet qfmuieni inyttery,»-^F* 1S& 

It seems certain, thai the Mummers of England, who (in 

Northumbcdaad atiaat^ used to go about in disguise to the 

nd^bouiing faonwi, beating the tfacirttBdess ploughshare; and 

the Guitardt of Sootland, not yet in total disuse^ present, in 

some indistinct degree* a shadow of the old mysteries, which 
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« 
were the origin of the English drama* In Scotland, (fiie ipso 

icttS^) we were wont, during my boy-hood, to. take the cha- 
racters of the apostles, at least of Peter, Paul, and Judas Is- 
cariot ; the first had the keys, the second carried a swwd, and 
the last the bag, in which the dole of our neighbours' plumb- 
cake was deposited. One played a Champion, and redted some 
traditional rhymes ; another was 

Alexander, king of Macedon, 

Who conquerM all the world but Scotland alone : 
When he came to Scotland his courage grew cold. 
To see a little nation so courageous and bold. 

These, and many such verses, were repeated, but by rote, and 
unconnectedly. There was also occasionally, I believe, a Saint 
George. In all, there was a confused resemblance of the an- 
cient mysteries, in which the characters of scripture, the Nine 
Worthies, and other popular personages, were usually exhibited. 
It were much to be wislied, that the Chester Mysteries were 
piiblished from the MS. in the Museum, with the annotations 
which a diligent investigator of popular antiquities might still 
supply. The late acute and valuable antiquary,. Mr Ritson, 
showed me several memoranda towards such a task, which are 
probably now dispersed or lost See, however, his Remark* on 
Shakespeare, 1783, p. 36.*— Since the quarto edition of Mar- 
kfiON appeared, this subject has received much elucidation 
horn the learned and extensive labours of M^ Douce. 
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Note IV. 
Where my great grandsire eame ofold-^ 
With amber heard andjiaxen hair, — P. 136. 
Mr Scott of Harden, my kind and affectionate friend, and dis« 
tant relation, has the original of a poetical invitation, addressed 
from his grandfather to my relative, from which a few lines in 
the text are imitated. They are dated, as the epistle in the 
text, from Mertoun-house, the. seat of the. Harden family. 

*< With amber beardi and flaxen hair, . 

And reverend apostolic air, 

Free of anxiety and care. 

Come hither, Christmas-day, and dine ; 

We*fi mix sobriety with wine. 

And easy mirth with thoughts divine^ . 

We Christians think it holiday, 

On it no sin to feast or play ; 

Others, in spite, may fast and pray. 

No superstition in the use 

Our ancestors made- of a goose ; 

Why may not we, a3 well as they>^ 

Be innocently blithe that day. 

On goose or pye, on wine or ale, 

And scorn enthusiastic zeal ?— 

Pray come, and welcome, or plague rott 

Your friend and landlord, Walter Scott^*' 

Mr Walter Scott ^ Lessudden, 
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The yenerable old genileman, to whom the lines are address- 
ed, was the younger brother of William Scott of Raebmni. 
Bdng the cadet of a cadet of the Harden fiimily, he had very 
little to lose ; yet he contrived to lose the small property he 
had, by engaging in the civil wars and intrigues of the house of 
Stuart His veneration for the eidled family was so great, that 
he swore he would not shave his beard tUl they were restored : 
a mark of attachment, which, I suppose, had been oommon 
during Cromwen*8 usurpation ; for, in Cowley's ^^ Cutter of 
Coleman Street," one drunken cavalier upbraids another, that, 
when he was not able to afford to pay a barber, he affected to 
*< wear a beard for the king.** I sincerely^hope this was not 
absolutdy the original reason of my ancestor's beard ; whicfa« 
as appears from a portrait in the possession of Sir Henry Hay 
Macdougal, Bart., and another painted for the famous Dr Pit- 
caim,* was a beard of a most dignified and venerable appear- 
ance. 

Note V. 
The SpiriCt Blotted Tree.^lP. 139. 
I am permitted to illustrate this passage, by inserting ** Ceu- 
hren yr EUytt, or the Spirit's Blasted I'ree,*' a legendary tale, 
by the Reverend Geoige Warrington : 



• TheoklgeDtlemaawaTanintixnateof thitodebratodgeoivs. By the 
favour of the late Earl of Kelly, deioeiidad on the maternal aide from Dr 
Piteaicn, my fiither became p o wme d of tiie portnlt in qaertian« 
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** The event, ou which this tale is founded, is preserved by 
tradition in the family of the Vaughans of Hengwyrt ; nor is it 
entirely lost, even among the common people, who still point 
out this oak to the passenger. The enmity between the two 
Welsh chieftains, Howd Sele, and Owen Glendwr, was ex- 
treme, and marked by vile treachery in the one, and ferocious 
cruelty in the other.-f The story is somewhat changed and 
softened, as more favourable to the characters of the two chiefs, 
and as better answering the purpose of poetry, by ^admitting 
the passbn of pity, and a greater degree of sentiment in the de- 
scription. Some trace of Howel Sele*s mansion was to be seen 
a few years ago, and may perhaps be still visible, in the park 
of Nannau, now belonging to Sir Robert Vaughan, Baronet, in 
the wild and romantic tracts of Merionethshire.' The abbey 
mentioned passes under two names, Vener and Cymmer. The 
former is retained, as more gerierally used.** 



THE SPIRITS BLASTED THEE. 

Ctubren yr JBUyU. 

Through Nannau*s Chace as Howel pass*d» 
A Chief esteemed both brave and kind, 

Far distant borne, the stag-hoiind*s cry 
Came murmuring on the hollow wind. 



t The history of tlieir feud may 1» fimii& ia Peuaafs Tour ia Wales* 
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St&Ttiog, he bent an eager ear,—- 

How should the sounds return again? . 

His hounds lay wearied from the chace. 
And all at home his hunter train. 

Then sudden anger flash*d his eye, 
And deep revenge he vow^d to take. 

On that hold man who dared to force 
His red deer from the forest brake. 

Unhappy Chief!, would nought avail. 
No signs impress thy heart with fear, 

Thy lady's dark mysterious dream, , 
Thy warning from the hoary seer ? 

Tliree ravens gave the note of death, 

As through mid air they wing'd their way ; 

Then o*er his head in rapid flight. 
They croak, — ^they scent their destined prey. 

Ill-omen*d bird ! as legends say. 
Who hast the wond*rous power to know. 

While health filU high the throbbmg veins. 
The fated hour when blood niust flow. 

Blinded by rage alone he passM, 
Nor sought his ready vassab' aid ; 

But what his fate lay long unknown. 
For many an. anxious year delayjtU 
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A peasant mark*d his angry eye. 
He saw bim reach the lake's dark bourne, 

He saw him near a Blasted Oak, 
But nerer firom that hour return. 

Three days pass'd o'er, no tidings came ;— > ■ 
Where should the Chief his steps delay; 

With wild alarm, the servants ran. 
Yet knew not wheie to point their way.. . 

His vassals ranged the mountain's height. 
The covert close, the wide-spread plain ; 

But all in vain their eager search. 
They ne'er must see their lord again* 

Yet Fancy, in a thousand shapes, 

Bore to his home the Chief once more : 

Some saw him on high Mod's top, 
Some saw him on the winding shore. 

With wonder fraught the tale went -round. 
Amazement chained die hearer's tongue j 

Each peasant felt his own sad loss, 
Yet fondly o'er the story hung. 

Oft by the moon's pale shadowy light. 

His aged nurse, and steward grey,' 
Would lean- ta catch the storied sounds, . 

Or maxk the flitting spirit stray. . 
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Pale lights on Cadet's xocks weie seen. 
And miditight Tetoes heard to moan ; 

Twas even said the Blasted Oak, 
ConTulsLTe, heaM. a hoBow groan : 

And, to this day, ike pieasant still. 
With cautious fear, avoids the gzofund ; 

In eadi wild biandi a qpeetre sees* 
And tremblea at eaeh zising sound. 

Ten annuid «uns had held their course. 
In summer's smile, or winter's stoim ; 

The lady shed the widow'd tear. 
As oft she traced his manly fonn. 

Yet still to hope her heart woiild ding. 
As o'er the mind illusions pky,— 

Of travel fond, peihaps her lord 
To diataat lands had steer'4 his way. 

Twas now November's cheerless hour, 
Which dienohing rains and doudsdelaoe ; 
Dreary bleak Robdl's tract appeared 
And dull and dank each valley's space. 

Loud o'er the wier the hoavse flood fell 
And dash'd the foamy spny on high 

The west wind bent the forest tops. 
And angry fiown'd the evening 8ky« 
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A stranger pa8S*d LUmeKICid's beuri)e» 
His dark-grey steed wkk sweat be6pve&l». 

Which, wearied with the lengthen'd way. 
Could scarcely gain the hflFs ascent* 

The portal reachM,— the iron beU 
Loud sounded loond the ontwasd wi^ $ 

Quick sprung the warder to the gate. 
To know what meant the dam'rous calL 

** ! lead me to your lady soon ; 

Say^— 4t 16 my sad lot to tell, 
14 dew the fale of that brave knight. 

She long has'pwv'd she loT*d so wdL** 

Then, as he cn»s*d the spacious hall. 

The menials look surprise and fear ;.- 
Still o'er his harp old Modnsd hung, 

And touchM die notes for griefs voni ear» 

The lady sat amidst her train ; 

A mellow'd sonow markM her look^ 
Then, asking what his mission meant, 

The graceful stranger sigh'd and qpoke t— 

** O could I spread one ray of hope. 

One moment raise thy soul from woe. 
Gladly my tongue would tell its tale, 

My words at ease unfettered flow I 
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" Now, lady, give attention due». 

The stoiy daiins thy full belief : . 
E*en in the wont events of life. 
Suspense removed is some relief 

^ Though wom by care, see.Madoc here, . 

Gieat 61yndwr*8 fnend, thy kindred*s foe ; 
Ah, let his name no anger raise. 

For now that mighty Chief lies low ! 

^ E'en from the day, when, chained by fate, 
By wizard's dream, or potent spell. 

Lingering from sad Salopians field, 
'Reft of his aid the Percy fell ,-— . 

*^ E'en from that day misfortune still. 

As if for violated faith. 
Pursued him with unwearied step ; 

Vindictive still for Hotspur's death. 

*< Vanquish'd at length, the Glyndwr fled. 
Where winds the Wye her .devious Qood ; 

To find a casual shelter there, . 
In some lone cot, or desert wood, 

'< Clothed in a shepherd's humble guise. 
He gain'd by toil his scanty bread ; 

He who had Cambria's sceptre borne, 
And her brave tons to glory led ! 
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*' To penury extvesne, and grief, ^ 

The Chieftain feH a lingering prey-; 
I heard his last few faultering words, 

Such as with pain I now convey. 

* To Sele*s sad widow bear the tak, 

* Nor let our horrid secret rest ; 

* Give but kU corse to sacred earth, 

* Then may my parting soul be blest.'<^ 

** Dim wax*d the eye that .fiercely shone, 
And faint tl^e tongue that proudly spoke. 

And weak that arm, still raised to me. 
Which oft had dealt the mortal stroke. 

*< How could I then his mandate bear ? 

Or how his last behest obey ? 
A rebel deemed, with him I fled ; 

With him I shunn*d the light of day. 

**' Proscribed by Henry's hostile rage. 

My country lost, despoiTd my land. 
Desperate, I fled my native soil. 

And fought on Syria's distant strand. 

" 0,"had thy long-lamentedlord 

The holycross and banner viewed, 
Died in the sacred cause 1 who fell 

Sad victim of a private feud ! 
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'* Led, by the ajdoar of the diaoe. 
Far distant from his own domain ; 

From whero Garthmaelan spreads her shades. 
The Glyndwr sought the opening pkin. 

« With head aloft, and antlers wide, 
A red buck roused then croesM in view ; 

Stung with the sight, and wild with nge. 
Swift from the woodfioce Howel flew. 

• 

" With bitter tannt, and keen reproach. 
He, all impetuous, poui'd his rage ; 

Reviled the Chief as weak in arms. 
And bade him load the battle wage. 

** Gl3mdwr for once restrainM his swoidi 
And, still averse, the fight delays ; 

But softenM words, like oil to fire. 
Made anger moro intensely blaze* 

' They fought^ and doubtful long the fray ! 

The Glyndwr gare the fatal wound !— 
Still mournful must my tale proceed. 

And it*s last act all dreadful round. 



•( 



How could we hope for wishM retreat. 
His eager vassals ranging wide ? 
His bloodhoimds' keen sagacious scent, 
0*er many a trackless mountain tried P 
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« I m»rk*d a broad and Blasted Oak, 
Scorch'd by the lightning's livid glare ; 

Hollow its stem from branch to root, 
And all its shriveUM arms were bare. 

*< Be this, I cried, his proper grave !— 

(The thought in me was deadly sin,) 
Aloft we raised the ha^ess Chief, 

And droppM his bleeding corpse within.** 

A shriek from all the damsels burst. 

That pierced the vaulted roofs below ; 
While horror-struck the Lady stood, 

A living form of sculptured woe. 

With stupid stare, and vacant gaze, 

FuU on his face her eyes were cast. 
Absorbed !^-she lost her present grief. 

And faintly thought of things long past 

Like wild-fire o*er a mossy heath, 
The rumour through the hamlet ran ; 

The peasants crowd at morning dawn, 
To hear the tale,^behold the man. 

He led them near the Blasted Oak, 
Then, consdons, from the scene withdrew : 

The peasants ifork wi& trembling haste, 
And lay the wlut«tf*d bones to view !^ 
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Back they recoiTd ! — the right hand still. 
Contracted, grasped a rusty sword ; 

Which erst in many a battle gleamM, 
And proudly deck*d their slaughter^ lord. 

They -bore llie corse to Vener's shrine, 
With holy rites, and prayers addressM ; 

Nine white-robed monks the last dirge sang. 
And gave the angry spirit rest. 

Note VI. 
TTie Highlander^ — ■ ■ ■ 



WiU on a Friday morn look pale, 
If^k'd to tell a fairy tefe— P. 139. 
The Dadine shV, or Men of Peace, of the Scottish Highland- 
ers, rather resemble the Scandinavian Duergar than the Eng- 
lish Fairies. Notwithstanding their name, they are, if not ab- 
solutely malevolent, at least peevish, discontented, and apt to 
do mischief on slight provocation. ^ The behef of their existence 
is deeply impressed on the Highlanders, who think they are 
particularly offended with mortals, who talk of them, who wear 
their favourite colour green, or in any respect interfere with 
their affairs. This is especially to be avoided on Friday, when, 
whether as dedicated to Venus, with whom, in Gennany, this 
subterraneous people are held nearly connected, or for a mo re 
solenm reason, they are more active, and possessed of greater 
power. Some carious particulars concerning the popular su- 
perstitions of the Highlanders, may beiooad in Dr Graham's 
Picturesque Sketches of Perthshire. 



I 
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Note VII. 
•The towers of FranchhtonU—'F, 140t 



The journal of the friend to whom the Fourth Canto of the 
poem is inscrihed, furnished me with the following account of 
a striking superstition. . 

«• Passed the pretty Uttle village (^Franch^nont, (near Spaw,) 
with the romantic ruins of the old castle of the counts of that 
name. The road leads through many delightful vales, on a ri- 
sing ground ; at the extremity of one of them stands the an- 
cient castle, now the subject of many superstitious legends. It 
is firmly believed by the neighbouring peasantry, that the last 
Baron of Franch^mont deposited, in one of the vaults of the 

I 

castle, a ponderous chest, containing an immense treasure in 
gold and silver, whioh, by some magic spell, was entrusted to 
the care of the Devil, who is constantly found sitting on the 
chest in the shape of a huntsman. Any one adventurous enough 
to touch the chest, is instantly, seized with the palsy. Upon one 
occasion, a priest of noted piety was brought to the vault; he 
used all the arts of exorcism to persuade his infernal mi^esty 
to vacate his seat, but in vain ; the huntsman remained im- 
moveable. At last, moved by the earnestness of the priest, ht 
told him, that he would agree to resign the chest, if the exor- 
dser would sign his name with blood. But the priest under- 
stood his meaning, and refused^ as by that act he would have 
delivered over his soul to the Devil. Yet if any body can 
discover the mystic words used by the person who deposited 
the treasure, and pronounce them, the fiend must instantly de- 

▼OL. IT. M 
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camp. I had many stories of a similar nature from « peasant, 
who bad himself seen the Devil, in the' shape of a great cat*' 

Note VIII. 
The very form of Hilda fair,, 
Hovering upon the tunny air—- -P. 153. 
'< I shall only produce one instance more of the great vene- 
ration paid to Lady Hilda, which still prevails even in these opr 
dajs ; and that is, the constant opinion that she rendered, and 
still renders, herself visible, on some occasions, in the abbey of 
Streanshalh, or Whitby, where she so long resided. At a par- 
ticular time of the year, (viz. in the summer months,) at ten or 
eleven in tlie forenoon, the sun-beams fall in the inside of the 
northern part of the choir ; and *lis then that the spectators, 
who stand on the west side of Whitby church-yard, so as just 
to see the most northerly part of the abbey past the north end 
•f Whitby church, imagine they perceive, in one of the highest 
windows there, the resemblance of a woman arrayed in a 
shroud. Though we are certain this is only a reflection, caused 
by the splendour of the sun-beams, yet fame reports it, and it 
is constantly bdieved among the vulgar, to be an appearance 
of Lady Hilda in her shroud, or rather in a glorified state ; be- 
fore which, I make no doubt, the papists, even in these our 
days, offer up their prayers with as much zeal and devotion, as 
before any other image of their most glorified «unt."— Ch ahl- 
TOir's Hittory tf WhUby^ p. 33. 
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Note IX. 
A Bishop by theaUar stood. — P. 164. 
The well-known Gawain Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld, son 
of Archibald Bell-the>Cat, Earl of Angus. He was author of 
a Scottibh metrical version of ithe ^neid, and of many other 
poetical pieces of great merit. He had not at this period at- 
tained the mitre. 

Note X. 
' The huge and sweeiping brand ^ 
That wont^ ofyore^ i» lattiefray^ 
HitfoenunCs Ivmbi to tltred away. 
At wood'kfiife lopt the sapling spray»-^F. 165. 
Angus had strength and personal activity corresponding to 
his courage. Spens of Kilspindie, a favourite of James IV., 
having spoken of him lightly, the Earl met him while hawking, 
and, compelling him to single combat, at one blow cut asunder 
his thigh-bone, and killed him on the spot But ere he could 
obtain James's pardon for this slaughter, Angus was obliged 
to yield his castle of Hermitage, in exchange for that of Both- 
well, which was some diminution to the family greatness. 
The sword with which he struck so remarkable a blow, was 
presented by his descendant, James, Earl of Morton, after- 
wards Regent of Scotland, to Lord Lindesay of the Byres, 
when he defied Both well to single combat on Carberry>hiU.— 
See Introduction to the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border^ 
p. ix. 
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Note XI. 
And hopett thoti hence unscathed to go 9 
JVb, by St Bryde ofBothwell, no ! — 
Up draw'bridge, grooms^-^'what^ Warder^ ho I 
Let the portputtUfalL-^F. 170. 
This ebullition of violence in the potent Earl of Angus is 
not without its example in, the real history of the house of 
Douglas, whose chieftains possessed the ferocity, with the he- 
roic virtues, of a savage state. The most curious instance oc- 
curred in the case of Maclellan, tutor of Bomby, who, having 
refused to acknowledge the pre-eminence claimed' by Douglas 
over the gentlemen and Barons of Galloway, was seized and 
imprisoned by the Earl, in his castle of the Thiieve, on the 
borders of Kirkcudbright-shire. Sir Patrick Gray, oomnuuider 
of King James the Second's guard, was unde to the tutor of 
Bomby, and obtained from the King a '* sweet letter of sup- 
plication,** praying the Earl to deliver his prisoner into Gray's 
hand. When Sir Patrick arrived at the castle, he was received 
with all the honour due to a favourite servant of the king's 
household ; but while he was at dinner, the Earl, who suspect- 
ed his enrand, caused his prisoner to be led forth and beheaded: 
After dinner. Sir Patrick presented the king's letter to the earl, 
who received it with great afiiM^tation of reverence ; ** and 
took him by the hand, and led him forth to the green, where 
the gentleman was lying dead, and shewed him the manner, and 
said. Sir Patrick, you are come a little too late ; yonder is your 
lister's son lying, but l^e wants- the head : take his body and 
4o with it what you wilL $ir Patrick answered again wkh a 
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sore heart,, and said. My lord, if ye have taken from him ^ 
head, dispone upon the body as ye please : and with that call- 
ed for his horse, and leaped thereon ; and when he was on 
horseback, he said to the Earl on this manner. My lord, if I 
live, you shall be rewarded for your labours, that you have 
used at this time, according to your demerits. 

*^ At this saying the Earl was highly ofiended, and cried for 
horse. Sir Patrick, seeing the EarPs fury, spurred his horse, 
but he was chased near Edinburgh ere they left him ; and had 
it not been his led horse was so tried and good, he had been 
taken.*'^—PiTSOOT tie's ffUtory, p. 39. 

Note XII. 
. A letter forged ! St Jude to speed f 
. Did ever knight to foul a deed ?-.P. 171. 
Lest the reader should partake of the Eail*s astonishment, 
and consider the crime as inconsistent with the manners of 
the period, 1 have to remind him of the numerous forgeries 
(partly executed by a female assistant) devised by Robert of 
Artois, to forward his suit against the Countess Matilda^ 
which, being detected, occasioned his flight into England, and 
proved the remote cause of Edward the Third's memorable 
wars in France. John Harding, also, was expressly hired by 
Edward IV., to forge such documents as might appear to esta- 
blish the daim of fealty asserted over Soothmd by the English 
monarchs. 



M« 
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Note XIII. 
Where LemteVecotnemt doted their marc/u^^F, 175. . 
Thit WM a Cifltertian house of religion, now almoet eadrtif 
demolished. Lennel House is now the residence of my Tcne- 
raUe friend PatridL Brydone, Esquire, so well known in the 
literaiy world. It is situated near -Coldslream, almost oj^Mmte. 
to CeqihiU) and consequently very near' to Ploddcn Field. 

Note XIV; 
TheTUlhy TwUei Bridge,-^?. 177. 
On the evening previous to the memoraUe hattle of Flodden, 
Surrey*s head quarters were al Barmoor wood, and King James 
held an inaccessible position on the-ridge-of Plodden-hill, one 
of the last and lowest dminencss detached firom the ridge of 
Cheviot. The Till, a deep .and slow river, winded^between the 
armies. On the moming of the 9th September, 1513, Surrey 
marched in a north»westerly direction, and crossed the TSUi 
with his van and artillery, at Twisd bridge, nigh where that 
river joins the Tweedi his rear-guard coliunn passing about a 
mile higher, by- a ford. Thia- movement had the -double efiect 
of placing his army between King James and his supplies from 
Scotland, and of striking the Scottish monarch with suiprise, as 
he seems to have relied on the depth of the river in his fiont 
But an .the. passage,, both over the .bridge and through the fM, 
was difficult and slow, it seems possible that the English mi^ 
have been attacked to great advantage while struggling with 
these natural obstacles. I know not if we are to impute Jamcs*s 
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ferbeannee to want o€ military skill, or to the romantic decla- 
ration which Pitsoottte puts in his mouth, ** that he was deter- 
mined to have his enemies before him on a plain fidd," and 
therefore would sufo no interruption to be given, even by ar- 
tillery, to their passing the river. 

The ancient bridge of Twisd, by which the BngHlBh crossed 
the^Till^ is still standing beneath Twisd Castle, a splendid pile 
of Gothic architecture, as now rebuilt by Sir Frands Blake, 
Baii., whose extensive plantations have so much improved the 
country around. The glen is romantic and delightful, with steep 
banks on each side, covered with copse,, particularly with haw- 
thorn. Beneath a tall rock, near the bridge,. is a plentiful foun- 
tain, called St Helen's WdL 

Note XV; 
Henc$ might Otey tee IhefvU array- 

, €feUher hott/or batik-fray P. 182. ' 

The reader cannot here expect a full account of the battte of 
Flodden ; but, so fiur as is. necessary to understand the ro- 
manoe, I beg to remind him, thal^. when the English army, by 
their skilful counter-march, were fairly placed between King 
James, and his own country, the Scottish monarch resolved to 
iight ; and, setting fire to his tents, descended from the ridge 
of Flodden to secure the neighbouring eminence of Brankstone, 
on whidi that village is built Thus the two armies met, al- 
most without seeing qach other, when, accprding tp the old« 
poem of •« Flodden Field,** 
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came on. Surrey then drew back his forces; for the Scottish 
centre not having been brol^n, and their left wing being ric- 
torious, he yet douUed the event of the field. The Scottish 
army, however, felt their loss, and abandoned the field of bat- 
Ue in disorder before dawn. They lost, perhaps, from eight 
to ten thousand men, but that included the very prime of their 
nobility, gentry, and even clergy. Scarce a family of eminence 
but has an ancestor killed at Flodden ; and there is no pro- 
vince in Scotland, even at this day, where the battle is men- 
tioned without a sensation of terror and sorrow. The English 
lost also a great number of men, perhaps within one-third of 
the vanquished, but they were of inferior note.— See the only 
distinct detail of the field of Flodden in Pinke&tok's Hit- 
iorffy Book XI. ; all former accounts being full of blunder and 
inconsistency. 

The spot, from which Clara views the battle, must be sup- 
posed to have been on a hillock- conmanding the rear of the 

English right wing, which was defeated, and in which conflict 

Marmion is supposed to have fiiUen. 



Note XVI. 
'Brian Tunrtall, Hainless knight — P. 184^ 



Sir Brian Tunstall, called in the romantic language of the 
time, Tunstall the Undefiled, was one of the few Englishmen 
of nook slain at Flodden. He figures in the ancient English 
poem, to which I may safely refer my reader ; as an edition, 
with full explanatory notes, has been published by my friend 
Mr Henry Weber. Tunstall perhaps derived his epithet of 
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undeJU^d from his white armour and banner, the latter bearing 
a white cock about to crow, as well as from his unstained loyal- 
ty and knightly faith. His place of residence was Thurland 
Castle. 

Note X Vir, 
View not Otat corpte migtrustfuUy^ 
Defaced and mangled thougft it be ; 
Nor to yon Border castle high 
Look northward xoith upbraiding eye. — P. 303. 
There can be no doubt that King James fell in the battle 
of Flodden. He was killed, says the curious French Gazette, 
within a lancets length of the Earl of Surrey ; and the same 
account adds, that none of his division were made prisoners, 
though many were killed ; a circumstance that testifies the 
de^yeration of their resistance. The Scottish historians record 
nuuiy of the idle reports which passed among the vulgar of 
their day. Home was accused, by the popular voice, not only 
of failing to support the king, but even of having carried him 
out of the field and murdered him. And this tale was revived 
iu my remembrance, by an unauthenticated story of a skeleton, 
wrapped in a bull's bide, and surrounded with an iron chain, 
said to have been found in the well of Home Castle; for 
which, on enquiry, I could never find any better authority, than 
the sexton of the parish having said, that if the well were cleaned 
«»/, fie would not be surprised at such a discovery. Home was 
the diamberlain of the king, and his prime favourite ; he had 
much to lose (in fact did lose all) in consequence of James's 
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death, and nothing earthly to gain by that event : but the re- 
treat, or inactivity, of the left wing, which he conunanded, after 
defeating Sir Edmund Howard, and even the circumstance of 
his returning unhurt, and loaded with spoil, from so fatal aooo- 
flict, rendered the propagation of any calumny against him easy 
and acceptable. Other reports gave a still more romantic torn 
to the king's fate, and averred, that James, weary of greatness 
after the carnage among his nobles, had gone on a pilgrimage, 
to merit absolution for the death of his father, and the breach 
of his oath of amity to Henry. In particular, it was objected 
to the English, that they could never shew the token of the 
iron belt ; which, however, he was likdy enough to have laid 
aside on the day of battle, as encumbering his personal exer- 
tions. They produce a better evidence, the monarch's swoid 
and dagger, which are still preserved in the Ho'ald's College 
in London. Stowe has recorded a dqprading story of the dis- 
grace with which the remains of the unfortunate monaich were 
treated in his time. — ^An unhewn column marks the spot where 
James fell, still cftUed the King's Stone. 

Note XVIII. 
fi natic Brook 



Thejdir caOtedral ttomCd and took.—T. 204. 

This storm of Lichfield cathedral, which had been garrisoned 

on the part of the Mog, took place in the great dvil war. Lord 

Brook, whc, with Sir John Gill, commanded the assailants, was 

shot with a musket-ball through the visor of his hehnet. The 

royalists remarked, that he was killed by a shot fired firom St 
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Chad's Cathedral, and upon St Chad's day, Mid nceiyed his 
deatfa-woond in the very eye with which, he had said, he hoped 
to see the ruin of all the cathedrals in England. The magni- 
ficent church in question suffered cruelly upon this, and other 
occasions ; the principal spire heing ruined hy the fire of the 
besiegers. 



Upon revising the Poem, it seems proper to mention the fol- 
lowing particulars : 

The lines in page 134, vol. iii 

• 

Whose doom discording neighbours sought. 
Content with equity unbought ; 

have been unconsciously borrowed from a passage in Dzyden's 
beautiful epistle to John Driden of Chesterton. The ballad 
of Lochinvar, p. 258, is in a very slight degree founded on a 
ballad called *' Katharine Janfarie," which may be found in 
the <* Minstrelsy of the Scottish Sorder." 

XXD OF VOLUME F0URT9. 
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